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True comprehension of 
the new Toronado Trofeo is not 
easily achieved in language. 

True comprehension comes 
in the driving. 

Unlike ordinary cars, the 
Troféo is engineered specifically 
for the driver to whom precise 
handling is a primary selection 
criterion. 

Nothing has been over- 
looked. Even the seats, elegantly 
paneled in genuine leather, are 
engineered to enhance driver 
Skills. Their contoured design 
and side bolsters offer outstand- 
ing anatomical adhesion even 
in the tightest turns. 

Suspension geometry is 
engineered to flatten corners 
and effectively transmit a posi- 
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tive tactile response. It dampens 
the harshness of tar strips and 
pot holes, yet retains the feel of 
the road required of precision 
driving. 

The Troféo’s powertrain 
is backed by Olds for 6 years/ 
60,000 miles, and Trofeo is 
protected from rust-through for 
6 years/100,000 miles. See your 
Olds dealer for the terms and 
conditions of this new limited 
warranty. 

Its the best drivers car we've 
ever offered. 

Drive one. Feel the quality in 
an Oldsmobile. _ 


Oldsmobile Quality. Feel it. 











Great minds dont think alike. 


ze 


What can you make with a paper plate, a cup, a plastic spoon, a piece of yarn, a napkin 
and 4 toothpicks? That’s the sort of problem students will face May 29 and 30 in Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, in the finals of a creative problem-solving competition ¢ ralled Odyssey of the Mind. 

Odyssey of the Mind enc ourages young people to expand their imaginations. They are 
challenged to come up with creative solutions to problems in areas suc th as art, science, 
history and literature. Finalists include over 500 teams of students from all age groups. They 
are among 250,000 young people who partic ipated in the program during the school year. 
Although awards are given, the real satisfaction is being part of a creative venture. 


As corporate sponsor, IBM salutes every participant, because we believe that great ideas 
come in all shapes and sizes. === => =" 
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You can move mountains. 


There’s nothing you can’t do. With the right resources. The right 
guidance. Today your Prudential representative can show you a 
new world of financial opportunities. Look to The Rock™ for 
stocks and bonds* CDs* and mutual funds* Feel its strength in 
retirement plans, home equity loans* and insurance. 
The Prudential touches so many areas that touch 
Move forward with The ROCK. =» , 
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*These products available through subsidiaries of The Prudential: Prudential-Bache Securities, The Prudential Bank & Trust 

Company and Pruco Securities Corporation, Newark, New Jersey. CDs and home equity loans available in most states 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: A scandal-scarred spring tests 14 
Americans’ sense of national character 
Disclosures of hypocrisy and moral laxity infect leadership from 
Washington to Wall Street, tainting even television 

evangelists and the Semper Fi U.S. Marines. Do the transgressions 
represent a general shunning of values that Americans have 

always held dear, or are they merely a temporary blot brought 
about by the mindless materialism of the 80s? See ETHICS. 








WORLD: South Korean students eruptin 46 
a volcano of antigovernment protests 

Angry mobs disrupt campuses in violent demonstrations against 
President Chun Doo Hwan’s decision to postpone electoral reform. 
> Projections indicate that Aquino’s slate won an overwhelming 
victory in the Philippine elections. » A peace initiative threatens to 
topple Israel’s unity coalition. » The trial opens for the accused 
“Butcher of Lyons.” » A coup shatters paradise in Fiji. 





LIVING: No more snickering, please. 

Bird watching, er. . . birding is In! 

Once the leafy pastime of a derided fringe group, birding has 
developed into a go-go sport with wide appeal to active and 
sedentary aficionados alike. From feeding chickadees in the 








backyard to hunting Siberian rubythroats in the Aleutian Islands, 
birding offers aesthetic delight, the joys of puzzle solving and the 
chance to sublimate avarice through the compilation of a life list. 
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Nation 

McFarlane depicts 
Reagan as a hands-on 
leader when it came 
to the contras 

> Scientists design 

a better bomb 


62 
Law 


Just whose trial is it? In 
some highly publicized 
cases, defense attorneys 
have—legally—at- 
tacked victims and 
Prosecutors in court 
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Economy & Business 
The economy has a 
rough road ahead, » A 
family feud rocks 
Bacardi’s rum empire. 

> Fake fat promises 
plump profits. 
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Computers 


An international 
narcotics manhunt 
turns up 210 fugitives, 
thanks to an innovative 
crime-stopping system 
called Scorecard 
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Medicine 


In a rare “domino 
transplant,” a Balti- 
more man with cystic 
fibrosis receives a new 
heart and lungs, then 
donates his own heart 
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Video 

Bickering in the bal- 
cony once a week on 
TV, Gene Siskel and 
Roger Ebert have 
turned movie criticism 
into a hit attraction 
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Science 

No, that noise is not 

a power saw in full 
throttle. The 17-year 
cicadas are here again, 
creating a racket and 
messing up backyards 
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Books 

Poet Yevgeny Yevtu- 
shenko weighs in with a 
theatrical new collec- 
tion. » John Hersey 
lures the reader with a 
book on bluefishing 


Cover: 
Illustration by 
David Suter 
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ince it was introduced last January, 
TIME’s Ethics section has examined 
the dilemmas of conscience posed by such 
modern practices as surrogate mother- 
hood, tests and treatments for AIDS, re- 
moval of feeding tubes from terminally ill 
patients and advances in genetic engi- 
neering. This week our ethical inquiry is 
set on a much wider stage. It is an explo- 
ration of the rules and practices of Ameri- 
can politics, business and society at large. 
Helping frame the issues and answer 
the questions are the authors of this 
week’s cover stories: Senior Writer Walter 
Shapiro, Associate Editors Stephen 
Koepp and Richard Stengel and National 
Political Correspondent Laurence I, Bar- 
rett. The final segment of the section was 
written by Senior Writer Ezra Bowen, 
who acknowledges an intense, longtime 
interest in ethics. Bowen is a 1949 graduate of Amherst College, 
where he studied history and philosophy (and starred at first 
base on the baseball team). His belief in ethical obligations un- 
derlay a major part of a commencement address he delivered 
earlier this month at Texas Lutheran College in Seguin, and he 
will return to the topic on May 24 at Hartwick College in One- 
onta, N.Y., when he receives an honorary doctor of letters. 
“What has been lost today by families, many lawyers, young 
| "eee evangelists, Wall Street speculators, Presidents, and in- 











Bowen: an intense interest in ethics 


ALetter from the Publisher 


dustrialists and bureaucrats who allowed 
the Challenger to blast off is the sense that 
they are accountable to others, as well as 
E themselves, for their actions,” Bowen 
says. “We live in a time characterized by 
intense self-centeredness.” 

As Bowen demonstrated in his first 
Ethics story (on AIDS, Feb. 2) and in his 
discussion of the legal views of Attorney 
General Edwin Meese ITT (Essay, Aug. 
11, 1986), he does not shrink from judg- 
ment. “I’m no holier-than-thou type,” 
says Bowen, “but it has been my experi- 
ence that the best guys I've known in life 
have had profound ethical concerns.” At 
the top of his list of ethically minded peo- 
ple is his late mother, the prominent biog- 
rapher Catherine Drinker Bowen, whose 
books chronicled the lives of Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., 
President John Adams and 17th century English Legal Scholar 
and Judge Sir Edward Coke. Her well-known work Miracle at 
Philadelphia vividly described the making of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. “She cared very much about right and wrong, but not once 
did she talk to me directly about it,” says Bowen. “She was a si- 
lent force who set an example in her own living I cannot forget.” 
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The Best of 


BACH AND 


THE 
Yours for 10 Days Free! 
Discover classical music as never before as 
u enter the fascinating world of GREAT AGES OF 
USIC. Time-Lire Music announces a risk-free op- 
portunity to experience great music in one master 
collection. This series takes you through classical mu- 
sic one era at a time. You not only gain an appreciation 
for individual composers—you also acquire a true feel 
for the musical styles of the age. The styles of The High 
Baroque, The Romantic Spirit, The Classical Era, The Age 
of Mozart and more. 


Enjoy the festive, lighthearted charm of Mozart's 
endearing Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Haydn's brilliant 
Concerto in C Major for Cello and Orchestra, Chopin's 
rhapsodic Fantaisie-Impromptu and many other magnifi- 
cent selections conducted and performed by the world’s 
premier artists—Neville Marriner, Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
London Symphony, the Academy of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Mstislav oe Sir Georg Solti and J 
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AROQUE 


Immerse yourself in the pomp, pageantry 
and passion of Bach and Handel as you enter 
the noble realm of The High Baroque, your 
introductory album to GREAT AGES OF 
*\ MUSIC. Enjoy Handel's triumphant Messiah 
~ - and delightful Water Music. Enjoy the festive 
flourishes of Bach’ magnificent Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, his enchanting Suite No. 3 
for Orchestra and his splendid Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2. 
wi Explore The High Baroque for 10 days 
7 free in your choice of two records or two Dolby B- 
encoded cassettes. Keep it and pay just $15.95 plus 
Y shipping and handling. Other albums will follow, about 
f/ one every other month. Same free trial. Same low 
price. If you decide not to keep a set, return it within 
the trial period and be under no further obligation. 
There’s no minimum number of sets to buy and you can 
cancel any time. 
FREE Teddy Bear with your introductory purchase. 


For faster service, use your credit card and call toll-free 


1-800-445-TIME, 10 A.M. to 11 P.M., Eastern Time. 
Branch MLARC2 


For customer service, call toll-free 1-800-621-7026. 
(In Illinois: 1-800-572-8255.) 


Or ising L M 

4 IME-LIFE MUSIC 
MES Cag cca so 
MUSIE Branch MLASCS 


Available only in U.S.A. All orders subject to approval. Send no 
money now! ©1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS, INC 





“WINNING COLOR...AND IT 
CAME OUT OF A SHARP COPIER: 


This is an unretouched copy made by Sharp's new full-color copier. gg [CoCr 
/ 

Sharp’s new full-color business 

copier, with its advanced tech- 

nology, makes all others seem 

obsolete. 

It captures all the vibrance of 
the LeRoy Neiman original. That’s 
winning color—color that’s alive. 

And it can reproduce your busi- 
ness documents with the same 
astonishing results. From layouts 
to computer graphics. 

It also enlarges, reduces, copies 
slides and makes transparencies. 
All in winning full-color at a sur- 
prisingly low price. 

See an authorized Sharp dealer 
for a demonstration. You'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it. 

For more information, call 
1-800-BE-SHARP or mail coupon. 

























FREE! A 20” x 30” poster of LeRoy Neiman’s “Winning Color” 
when you visit an authorized Sharp dealer for a full-color copier demonstration 


Tr. James MacKenzie 




















' General Manager, Copier Division Te | 
| Sharp Electronics Corp. | 
| Sharp Plaza, Mahwah, N.J. 07430 1 
| Please send me more intormation on Sharp's full-color copier 1 
| Name et 
; TITLE — PHONE 
! COMPANY - | 
® 
| aporess y 
FROM SHARP MINDS I | 
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MANY AUTOMOBILE MAKERS ITCH 
TO BUILD THE PERFECT CAR. 
THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS IS PROOF THAT 
SOME SIMPLY ITCH MORE THAN OTHERS. 


It is a curious fact that not everyone who 


seeks the very best in a large sedan is fully 












aware of just how much sedan this 
entitles todays buyer to demand. 

Some still opt for the 
overbearing “luxury” sedan in all 
its bulk and ostentation, unaware 
that big today can also mean fast. 
agile and responsive. Some- 
what better off are those who 
have moved up to vivid big-sedan 
performance — but then go no further. 

Then there are those who choose the 
sedans of the S-Class. The Mercedes-Benz 
overview is their overview: a large sedan— 
sufficiently well engineered — can balance 
triple-digit performance with hushed driving 
ease. Agile handling with an unruffled ride. 
The fragrance of leather upholstery and the 
richness of handworked woods with the tac- 
tile pleasures and keen precision of a true 
driver’ car. 

And the rewards that follow are 
theirs to enjoy every mile: swift and sure- 
footed automotive travel on vast highways 


and unpaved byways alike. Experienced 


amid sumptuously comfortable surroundings. 


© 1987 Mercedes-Benz of N.A., Inc., Montvale, NJ 


And in a blissful state of near silence. 
The rewards continue—because the 
S-Class is, after all, built by Mercedes- 
Benz. And thus is welded, brazed, filed, 
sanded, polished and_nit- 
picked to completion along an 
assembly route lined with 
enough inspections (and 
inspectors) to make this 
the most demanding trip of its 
life, if not any car’ life. The 
S-Class aims not only for the glam- 
our of high technology but also the reas- 
surance of high technological reliability. And 
reflects almost fifty years of basic Mercedes- 
Benz safety research and engineering. 

You can choose from three S-Class 
sedans—the 560 SEL and 420 SEL V-88, and 
the stunning six-cylinder 300SDL Turbo. 
Their character subtly differs from one to 
another; their blend of high performance 
and high driving civilization differs from all 


other large sedans in the world. 


Engineered like no other car in the world 








At Honda, we think of lawn 
mowers as finely crafted tools 
for cutting the grass. And we 
build them accordingly. Be- 
cause we know that when you 
buy a new lawn mower, youre 
choosing a piece of equipment 
you'll use for years. 

Every Honda lawn mower is 
built with the same attention to 
detail you'll find in Honda auto- 
mobiles. And at Honda, we pride 
ourselves on a long list of indus- 
try firsts. Like the first lawn 
mower with an Overhead Valve 
engine for easier starts and 
smoother running. The first 
lawn mower with a blade-brake- 
clutch that stops the blade with- 
out stopping the engine. And the 
first and only shaft drive lawn 
mower with reliability that far 
exceeds belt drive. 

When a lawn mower says 
Honda, you can be sure it’s all 
Honda from the grass up. Not 
parts assembled from a variety 
of sources. 

At Honda, our workman- 
ship speaks for itself. We believe 
that yours should too. Every 
time you mow 


the lawn. [Powers 
rs AHONDA ECL 







Letters 


Winds of Change 


To the Editors 

Despite an obvious need for accom- 
modation in South Africa, the answer to 
its problems is not an overnight turnabout 
[WORLD, May 4]. Political parties can re- 
write the old laws and even reconsider 
their right to African land, but no good 
will come from any of these reforms if Af- 
rikaner children are still brought up with 
a conviction that the black man is inferi- 
or. Tomorrow's ideals depend on the 
young, who must be educated to be unbi- 
ased. Otherwise, the concessions of to- 

day’s Afrikaners will have been in vain 
Anuradha Rao 
Sacramento 


Hints of Hope 
Afrikaners Begin to Unbend 





The Afrikaner farmer you quote sug- 
gests that whites and blacks should recog- 
nize their individual failings (the whites 
are avaricious, the blacks overbreed) and 
reconcile their differences. He claims, 
“There is no reason we can't somehow get 
together. We do the planning, they do the 
work.” To me, that program sounds like a 
very good description of what might be 
considered slavery 

Adrienne B. Ziehlke 
Glenford, Ohio 


Your article reports the increasing 
disunity among white South Africans in 
their attitudes toward apartheid but fails 
to suggest that black Africans too are far 
from monolithic. Cleavages exist between 
the urban and rural blacks, between those 
in South Africa proper and those in the 
tribal homelands. It would be impossible 
to derive majority rule out of South Afri- 
ca’s racial, religious and political 
mélange. The only satisfactory solution 
would be a confederation system, with 
several tiers of government. Continuation 
of the present system or the replacement 
Proposed by the African National Con- 
gress would breed chaos and disunity 
and, eventually, lead to interracial and 
intertribal warfare 

Bernard P. Toner 
Scottsdale, Ariz 
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Race and the Death Penalty 


It is disheartening to read that the Su- 
preme Court decided discrimination was 
not proved in capital-punishment cases, 
even though a study showed that blacks 
who killed whites were the most likely to 
receive the death penalty [LAW, May 4] 
Perhaps some future, more enlightened 
Supreme Court will finally take state gov- 
ernments out of the business of killing 
their citizens. Until then, the US. will 
continue to be among the few Western in- 
dustrialized nations retaining the ultimate 
obscenity, the death penalty. The decision 
leaves us aligned with such paragons of 
civilized behavior as the Soviet Union, 
Iran and Libya 

John L. Tidball 
Lincoln, Neb 


Patenting Animals 
I question the decision by the U.S 
Patent and Trademark Office to allow the 
animals created through biotechnology to 
be patented [Ethics, May 4]. We have de- 
stroyed the environment and are now 
creating new organisms that can exist in 
the conditions we have made. How long 
can this disregard for nature continue be- 
fore our actions backfire? Have we the 
wisdom to understand the consequences? 
Dinah Marder 
Albuquerque 


All living things have the same 
source. It is arrogant of man to impose his 
creatures who have never 
harmed him and are powerless to defend 
themselves against him. Ethics demands 
of humankind reverence for all life 

Kay Acker 
Orlando 


Trusting Soviet Evidence 

In your story on the deportation of 
Karl Linnas [ETHICS, April 20], you ask, 
“Should the U.S. use Soviet evidence 
against accused war criminals?” The an- 
swer is contained in a B'nai B’rith report 
that says, “Just as the leading lawyers at 
the Nuremberg trials [discovered] no 
American court found that the Soviet 
Union provided false evidence. Neither 
was it found that any Soviet witness lied 
in his or her testimony,” 

The Soviet Union demands the pun- 
ishment of war criminals, for whom it rec- 
ognizes no statute of limitations, and is al- 
ways ready to present all the necessary 
information to specialists concerned with 
these matters. In the past few years, 400 
lawyers, including 100 from the U.S., have 
visited the Soviet Union in search of evi- 
dence. They had full access to our archival 
documents and to the hundreds of surviv- 
ing witnesses, who readily told them about 
the crimes of the Nazis. 

Alexei Perevoshchikov 
Novosti Press Agency 
Moscow 
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Bacardi Gold Reserve rum 
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bevertaelie 


GOLD RESERVE 


You don't mix it ordinarily. 








Letters 


which someone had added the Greek let- 
ters of Sigma Chi. The fraternity was in 
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Restoring Michelangelo 





For 33 years, nothing came 
between them... 


until Alzheimer’s. 


Shirley Len 
Jones 


mn 


“THERE WERE 
TIMES, DEAR” 


Directed by Nancy Malone 
Produced by Linda Hope 
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A Lilac Production 


Presented on PBS by S.C. ETV | 


| the Sistine Chapel’s uncleaned surfaces 


Made possible by 
a grant from 


Sandoz Pharmaceuticals 
Corporation 


Wed.. June 3, 1987.10 Pm (ET) 
Please check local listings. 
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Cariou 


Robert Hughes provides the most in- 
formative account to date of the Sistine 
Chapel-cleaning controversy [ART, April 
27]. Regrettably, the before and after pho- 
tographs accompanying the article are 
misleading. If the conserved fresco really 
looked like TIME’s illustration, the critics 
would be right. However, the cleaned 
fresco is not flat and washed out but fully 
modeled and richly colored. 

Illustrations of the conserved frescoes 
published to date show only details taken 
from the scaffolding under artificial light. 
But the cleaning is ultimately to be judged 
from the floor of the Sistine Chapel, as 
originally viewed by Michelangelo's con- 


| temporaries, with the full stretch of the 


ceiling bathed in natural light from the 

upper windows. So viewed, the frescoes 

are clear, strong and wonderfully harmo- 

nious—fully in keeping with the central 
Italian fresco tradition. 

Charles S. Rhyne, Professor 

Art History, Reed College 

Portland, Ore. 


The photographs you used of the fres- 
coes before cleaning look disgustingly 


| cruddy, while those taken afterward are 


washed down, inpainted and appallingly 
Disneyish. It is true that Michelangelo’s 
lunettes had suffered from water seepage 
and required some restoration, but the 
vast barrel vault itself was relatively pris- 
tine; it did not need cleaning. The frescoes 
now present a fresh Michelangelo whose 
tie has been straightened to the strangula- 
tion point and whose ears are scoured un- 
til the ears themselves disappear. The 
“conservation” that has been done on the 
Sistine Chapel may be good for tourism, 
but it is death for the frescoes. 
Alexander Eliot 
Venice, Calif. 


Every artwork created in the past pos- 
sesses a dual aspect: its contemporaneous- 
ness when created and its saturation with 
time as it survives through the ages. These 
two elements cannot be separated. Con- 


| sider a medieval edifice like the Amiens 


Cathedral. If it were sandblasted to its 
original surface, the building would be out 
of keeping with the surrounding medieval 
structures and would emerge as a distaste- 
ful visual anachronism. A close examina- 
tion of your color illustrations reveals that 


have a warmth of spirit that is absent in 

the cleaned areas. The vitality of the “old” 

Michelangelo is absent in the bland, 
dispirited imagery that has emerged. 

Saul Levine 

Westbury, N.Y. 





Campus Prejudice 

To illustrate your story on the rise of 
racism on U.S. campuses [EDUCATION, 
April 6], you used a poster from Northern 
Illinois University showing a swastika, to 


no way responsible for the poster or the 

Greek letters on it. Members cooperated 

with the university administration and 

the black students’ organization in deal- 

ing with the related tense situation and 

even offered a reward for the identifica- 
tion of the creators of the poster. 

Fred Yoder, Editor 

Magazine of Sigma Chi 

Evanston, Ill. 








That’s Show Business 


In your article on Michael Feinstein 
who has won over audiences by singing 
old show tunes [SHOW BUSINESS, May 4], 
you describe me in a way that does not 
make me happy. Son of a gun. Here I am, 
preparing a return to show business after 
20 years of voluntary retirement, only to 
find myself identified by your writer as a 
singer appreciated by “someone with 
strong minority opinions.” To be truthful, 
I never considered myself a cult figure. 
But I did think that after selling millions 
of recordings, making hundreds of night- 
club and concert appearances and per- 
forming on scores of television shows, I 
had more public appeal than your review- 
er indicates. Perhaps if he would listen to 
a few of my albums, a providential “way- 
ward wind” will blow him into drawing 
fewer minority conclusions. 

Gogi Grant 


Los Angeles 


_ Beatifying a Jewish Nun 


Much of the discussion about the be- 
atification of Edith Stein, who became 
Sister Teresa Benedicta of the Cross, 
mistakenly focuses on her death at 
Auschwitz [RELIGION, May 4]. The rea- 
son for her beatification has to do most- 
ly with the quality of her life, her deep 
belief, profound intellect and inspired 
spirituality. Far from dishonoring her 
Jewish roots, the Roman Catholic 
Church now honors her faith and the 
triumph of her spirit through her tragic 
death at the hands of the Nazis. 

(The Rev.) David Norris 
Smithfield, R.1. 


It is immaterial whether you agree 
with Edith Stein’s conversion to Chris- 


| tianity. There is no doubt that she was 


sent to her death because she was Jewish. 
This fact alone justifies the Pope’s monu- 
ment to her and to all those killed by the 
Nazis. As the son of a converted Jew who 
was persecuted by the Nazis, I am grateful 
to the Pope for his sensitivity. 
Klaus Peter Meyer 
Munich 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Share America’s story 
in Philadelphia. 


Come share in the 
celebration of the 
200th anniversary of 
the U.S. Constitution. 










200 years ago, a miracle 
took place in Philadelphia. 
55 delegates gathered at 
Independence Hall to forge the 
document that shaped our 
nation. Join us in 1987 as we 
commemorate that monumental 
event with We the People 200. 
A year-long pageant of special 
events. Fireworks. Festivities. 
Parades. Exhibitions. Famous 
guests. And all the thrills of this 
exciting city. 
Explore America’s most 

; historic square mile during 

» Freedom Festival, July 3-5, a 
























= | rousing salute to America’s 
mM = §6independence. Constitution Day, 
— agi September 17, features the largest 


parade ever assembled in the 
USA. Plus enjoy festivals of 
food, music, art and theater all 
summer long. 

Throughout 1987, Phila- 
delphia will buzz with activity 
every day and night. Come share 
in the celebration. 

For a free Philadelphia 
Visitors Guide, We the People 
200 Calendar of Events, and 
Hotel Package Brochure, call: 
1-800-523-2004, ext. 87. 


























PHILADELPHIA 
ethene 


You've got a friend in Pennsylvania 






LIGHT AS 
A FEATHER - TOUGH 
AS NAILS. inne ice, 


lightweight frame that bounces back into shape. No matter how you 
wring it, twist it, bash it. 

Available in a range of hardwearing suitcases with integrated 

wheels and matching carry-on travel bags. 

Available at Rooten’s Luggage, Wiener's, G DELSEY 
Richard's Luggage, Ivanhoe Luggage PARIS % 
and Kim’s Luggage & Handbags. 





OUR COMMITMENT 
TO EXCELLENCE 


TIME’s commitment to excellence doesn't stop with 
award-winning coverage and photography... 
...we're just as dedicated to outstanding service for our 
valued subscription customers. 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 1-800-541-1000 
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What's Wrong 





Hypocrisy, betrayal and greed unsettle the nation's soul 


“Just about every place you 

look, things are looking up 
. 4 Life is better 

back—and people have a 

sense of pride they never 

thought they d feel again.” 

Voice-over from 1984 Ronald 
Reagan TV commercial 


America’s 


Once again it is morning in America 
But this morning Wall Street financiers 
are nervously scanning the papers to see if 
their names have been linked to the insid- 
er-trading scandals. Presidential candi- 
dates are peeking through drawn curtains 
to make sure that reporters are not stak- 
ing Out their private lives. A congressional 
witness, deeply involved in the Reagan 
Administration’s secret foreign policy, is 
huddling with his lawyers before facing 





Wall Street High Roller Ivan 
Boesky pleaded guilty to trading 
on inside information 


inquisitors. A Washington lobbyist who 
once breakfasted regularly in the White 
House mess is brooding over his investiga 
tion by an independent counsel. In Quan- 
tico, Va., the Marines are preparing to 
court-martial one of their own. In Palm 
Springs, Calif., a husband-and-wife tele- 
vangelist team, once the adored cynosures 
of 500,000 faithful, are beginning another 
day of seclusion 

Such are the scenes of morning in the 
scandal-scarred spring of 1987. Lamenta- 
tion is in the air, and clay feet litter the 
ground. A relentless procession of forlorn 
faces assaults the nation’s moral equa- 
nimity, characters linked in the public 
mind not by any connection between 
their diverse dubious deeds but by the 
fact that each in his or her own way has 
somehow seemed to betray the public 


trust: Oliver North, Robert McFarlane, 
Michael Deaver, Ivan Boesky, Gary Hart, 
Clayton Lonetree, Jim and Tammy 
Bakker, maybe Edwin Meese, perhaps 
even the President. Their transgres- 
sions—some grievous and some petty 

run the gamut of human failings, from 
weakness of will to moral laxity to hypoc- 
risy to uncontrolled avarice. But taken 


| collectively, the heedless lack of restraint 


in their behavior reveals something dis- 
turbing about the national character 
America, which took such back-thump- 
ing pride in its spiritual renewal, finds it- 
self wallowing in a moral morass. Ethics, 
often dismissed as a prissy Sunday School 
word, is now at the center ofa new nation- 
al debate. Put bluntly, has the mindless 
materialism of the ‘80s left in its wake a 
values vacuum? 


Televangelist Jim Bakker, with 
Wife Tammy, was defrocked over a 
tryst with a church secretary 


America has been through these or- 
gies of moral self-flagellation before 
Sometimes the diagnosis was far more 
dire than the disease. Intellectuals reacted 
to the TV quiz-show scandals of the late 
1950s with an outrage that now seems 
comically disproportionate to the offense; 
a prominent political science professor 
wrote at the time, “The moral fiber of 
America itself stands revealed.” Just as 
the Iren-contra hearings began as a road- 
show Watergate, it is easy to find other 
20th century parallels to today’s eviscer- 
ated ethics. As New York Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan puts it, “If you want to 
read about Tammy Bakker, read Sinclair 
Lewis. If you want to read about insider 
trading, read Ida Tarbell.” 

It is tempting to argue, as Moynihan 
does, that the current scandals are mostly 
linked by coincidence. Ethical introspec- 
tion, after all, is at odds with the pragma- 
tism of the national culture. It is not acci- 
dental! that the country’s favored metaphor 
is sports: a factual world of detailed rules 
and final scores, where armchair disputes 
can be resolved by instant replays. Ques- 
tions of what constitutes right and wrong 
are far more troubling, but there comes a 
time in the life of a nation when they must 
be addressed, not avoided 

To some extent, the problem starts at 
the top. Either through his actions or inac- 
tions, and certainly through the tone he has 
set, Ronald Reagan has contributed to the 
current mood of laissez-faire laxness. Of 
course. the President, who finds such diffi- 
culty in taking responsibility for the con- 
duct of his own National! Security Council, 
cannot be blamed for the indiscretions ofa 
Democratic presidential candidate and 





the peccadilloes ofa popular preacher. But 
moral leadership “should come from peo- 
ple in public office,” argues Sissela Bok, a 
professor of philosophy at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. “Aristotle said that people in gov- 
ernment exercise a teaching function. 
Among other things, we see what they do 
and think that is how we should act. Unfor- 
tunately, when they do things that are un- 
derhanded or dishonest, that teaches too.” 

The President’s personal decency is 
not in question. But nowadays, as he stum- 
bles through answers about what he does 
not think he remembers and skirts the 


| moral issues involved, he seems to have 





forfeited, indeed squandered, his role as the 
nation’s moral father. Then too, he has 
helped set the tenor of the times: the man 
behind the bully pulpit must also be judged 
by the content of his sermons 


0 better symbol exists of the public 

philosophy of the Reagan era than 

the Adam Smith neckties worn 

proudly by presidential confidants. 
As President, Reagan has fused this faith in 
the economic invisible hand with the rugged 
individualism of the “Sagebrush Rebel- 
lion.” Government is always seen as a rapa- 
cious tax collector standing between busi- 
nessmen and the creation of wealth. The 
result is an Administration whose clarion 
call is “Enrich thyself.” For Reagan, money 
is the measure of achievement, and he has 
left no doubt that he prefers the company of 
the wealthy. McFarlane, shortly after his 
suicide attempt in February, told the New 
York Times of the frustrations he felt as Na- 
tional Security Adviser: “Shultz and Cap 
Weinberger and Don Regan and the Vice 
President had built up businesses and made 


Former National Security Adviser 
Robert McFarlane testified about the 
secret contra funding scheme 








great successes of themselves. I haven't 
done that. I hada career in the bureaucracy 
I didn’t really quite qualify. It didn’t do any 
good to know a lot about arms control if no- 
body listened.” 

Among other undesirable effects, this 
view that wealth is the measure of all men 
tends to exalt the individual at the expense 
of the community. “No longer do we have 
an endowment mentality that asks what 
we can contribute toan organization,” says 
Sociologist David Riesman of Harvard 
University. “What we now have is a trans- 
action mentality.” Few Americans suc- 
cumbed to the magic of the marketplace as 
cynically as the Bakkers. Last week the 
new Officials of their ministry took report- 
ers on a tour of the Fort Mill, S.C., hotel 
suite they used, which features gold-plated 
fixtures in the bathrooms and a 50-ft.-long 
closet lighted by chandeliers. Soon after 
that, reports surfaced that the ministry 
could not account for $92 million 

Against the societal backdrop of val- 
ue-free self-indulgence, it is not surprising 
that some in the Administration have 
been motivated by a desire to advance 
themselves rather than the public interest. 
More than 100 Reagan appointees have 
come under some cloud of impropriety 
Last week an independent counsel began 
to investigate Attorney General Meese’s 
role in soliciting defense contracts for the 
scandal-plagued Wedtech Corp.; Meese 
has associates who have worked for the 
Bronx, N.Y., firm 

Reagan, for all his talk of a return to 
“family values,” has been as permissive as 
an Aquarian parent over the transgres- 
sions of his official family, and that has 
contributed to the moral lassitude. Long 
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after Deaver began peddling his govern- 
ment connections with an avidity that was 
shocking even by jaded Washington stan- 
dards, he retained his White House pass 
and was a frequent guest of the First Fam- 
ily. Even last week, when asked about for- 
mer Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan 
who awaits a verdict in his New York 
fraud trial, the President loyally declared 
lo newsmagazine reporters, “Frankly, I 
found him to be a man of great integrity.” 

But the “sleaze factor” in the Reagan 
Administration is merely symptomatic of 
the materialistic excess that has turned 
the 1980s into the “My decade,” a time 
when by one’s possessions thou shall be 
known and judged. Deaver reflected this 
sense of excess when, as part of the ruling 
troika in the White House in 1981, he 
loudly complained that he could not live 
on $60,000 a year. Avarice perhaps had its 
roots in the run-up in middle-class hous- 
ing prices in the 1970s, which broke 
down the traditional connection between 
wealth and work. The taming of inflation 
unleashed the stock market, which made 
investors behave like extras from The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre. This frenzy 
of getting and spending made anyone liv- 
ing outside the money culture, like gov- 
ernment officials, feel like suckers 

In The Gilded Age, Mark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner depict the boom 
mentality of the post—Civil War years: “He 
was born into a time when all young men 
of his age caught the fever of speculation, 
and expected to get on in the world by the 
omission of some of the regular processes 
which have been appointed from of old.” 


Ethics 


What railroad men and land speculators 
were to the 1870s, investment bankers and 
risk arbitragers are to the 1980s. Perhaps a 
modern-day Thorstein Veblen could ex- 
plain the eagerness with which moneymen 
like Boesky vied with one another in ac- 
quiring the luxurious trappings of a baroni- 
al life-style. But the insider-trading scan- 
dal, a grotesque perversion of the Reagan 
free-market ethos, was perhaps the inevita- 
ble consequence of the gospel of wealth run 
amuck 

McFarlane’s testimony last week con- 
veyed a far different moral lesson: how 
easily America as a nation has come to 
accept public hypocrisy. With his unin- 
flected answers and his stolid manner, his 
face puffy from strain and fatigue, 


McFarlane radiated the melancholy of 


moral responsibility. All his enemies were 
within, as a good soldier tried to square 
his own misguided conduct with internal 
standards of honor and integrity. In the 
depths of his soul, McFarlane had been 
tested and found wanting, and it was that 
shame he could not help conveying 


here was something sadly anach- 
ronistic about McFarlane’s per- 
formance. Unlike his fellow 
players in America’s current im- 
morality tales, he exuded a sense of re- 
morse, repentance, shame. He knew he 
had done wrong, he said. He was sorry 
He deserved to be punished. How odd! 
This kind of guilt, this assuming of moral 
responsibility for one’s actions, has all but 
vanished from public discourse. It is al- 
most as if the closest glimpse the nation 
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® Gary Hart, with his wife Lee, 
ended his race for the White House 
amid questions about adultery 


16 





PETE SOUTA—THE WHITE HOUSE 


got of honor last week came from seeing it 
in a mirror: a man had acted with dishon 
or, saw it for what it was, and came forth 
to bear witness that there is indeed still a 
difference between right and wrong 

If some of the others tainted by dis- 
honor, deceit and hypocrisy were to show 
a similar ability to understand their moral 
accountability for their actions, perhaps 
an air of redemption would ensue. But the 
new American gospel is damage control 
using the arts of public relations to deflect 
blame. “Mistakes were made,” was Presi- 
dent Reagan’s explanation for the Iran- 
contra affair. His absolute refusal to admit 
even the slightest responsibility for the 
ethical chaos around him is telling 

Senator Hart, too, sought to deflect re- 
sponsibility, first claiming that his only 
mistake was not realizing thet his meetings 
with Donna Rice could be “misconstrued,” 
then blaming the media for the mess he 
was in. Even Jim Bakker, who by profes- 
sion alone should have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the theological concept of 
sin, resisted simply confessing his dalli- 
ance with Jessica Hahn. Instead, Bakker 
insisted that his troubles were all part of a 
diabolical plot” by rival preachers. 

Infinitely more damaging to public 
trust were the President's deceptive and 
contradictory statements on selling arms to 
Iran and negotiating for hostages. Jerome 
Wiesner, former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, reflects 
deep concern when he says, “I am very up- 
set by the ethical behavior that will make 
people believe that lying by our Govern- 
ment is natural.” Confessing errors has 











® The President received frequent 
briefings by McFarlane about back- 


room support for the contras 
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never, of course, been part of the Reagan 
magic. For six years, as America’s debt 
soared past $2 trillion, the President re- 
fused to admit that George Bush was right 
when he said during the 1980 primaries 
that trying to balance the budget by cutting 
taxes was “voodoo economics.” 

Some of this is standard political 
gamesmanship, and the debt problem 
stems from actions—and inactions—by 
Congress as well as the White House. But 
the Iran-contra affair exposes a far more 
disturbing undertone to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration: the belief that some laws are 
little more than inconvenient pieces of pa- 
per. It is now clear that the Reagan team 
consciously set out to violate the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Boland amendment, 
which banned U.S. military aid to the con- 
tras. This same wink-and-nod approach to 
legality has often been apparent in the Ad- 
ministration’s languid enforcement of civil 
rights statutes. The freewheeling business 
climate also owes a large debt to the Presi- 
dent’s none-too-secret hostility to many 
forms of economic regulation. 

Other recent scandals have their roots 
in a similar do-your-own-thing attitude 
toward rules. Marine guards at the Mos- 
cow embassy bristled at strictures forbid- 
ding fraternization with foreign nationals, 
particularly Soviet citizens. For years 
many on Wall Street have held a cavalier 
attitude toward insider-trading laws. No 
one is really hurt by such abuses, they 
claimed. And besides, they complained, 
arbitragers, who buy and sell stocks on ru- 
mors of takeovers, often troll the gray ar- 
eas of law. That is why it was perhaps 
only natural that Boesky’s profitable rela- 
tionship with Martin Siegel, the former 


| 


co-head of mergers and acquisitions at 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., began 


| with the sharing of mutually advanta- 


geous information. But before federal in- 
vestigators stepped in, Siegel was ped- 
dling takeover tips to Boesky in exchange 
for briefcases filled with cash. 


he murkiness of insider-trading 
regulations is an example of why 
some leading moralists worry 
about an excessively legalistic ap- 


| proach to defining ethical behavior. “Take 


corruption on Wall Street,” says Donald 
Shriver, president of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City. “There are 
points where we think dishonesty is wrong 
even if it is legal.” 

Certainly the spate of post-Watergate 
reform legislation has been undermined 
by unintended consequences. Campaign- 
spending laws spawned a proliferation 
of political-action committees. Strictures 
against lobbying by former Government 
officials have failed to halt revolving-door 
Reaganism. The very act of drawing stat- 
utory limits almost seems to guarantee 
that most behavior will cluster just this 
side of legality. As Education Secretary 
William Bennett puts it, “What I worry 
about is a legislator who says we have an 
ethics crisis, let's do something about it.” 

Any moral crusade will run smack 
into the messages conveyed by America’s 
celebrity-obsessed national culture. A few 
moments in the limelight can mean big 
bucks: a book contract, a speaking tour, a 
TV docudrama. All Fawn Hall had to do 
was reveal that she helped North destroy 
documents, and suddenly Actress Farrah 





Fawcett was on the phone with plans to 





make Hall the heroine of a feature film. 
Sydney Biddle Barrows discovered there 
| was even more money to be made from 
talking coyly around the subject of sex 
| than in running an upmarket escort ser- 
vice. She sold her book for $250,000, and 
Candice Bergen will portray her in the 
film version of Mayflower Madam. Ethi- 
cal distinctions are quickly lost as talk- 
| show appearances and gala opening-night 
parties become schools for scandal 

Reagan, in discussing the investiga- 
tions of his Administration during his in- 
terview with newsmagazine reporters last 
week, said, “I'd like to point out that things 
of this kind have been going on for a long 
time.” The blame, he argued, was not his 
“I am for morality. In fact, I wish there 
was more of it taught in our schools.” He 
did concede, however, that the long list of 
transgressions by the Marines, Boesky, the 
Bakkers and others has bred a “kind of 
cynicism on the part of the people.” 

Such cynicism may be unjustified as 
the nation struggles to regain its integrity 
amid all the troubling revelations about 
covert wars and secret trysts. Perhaps 
if the provocations are strong enough, 
Americans will shed their too-easy toler- 
ance of hypocrisy and greed. But the 
longing for moral regeneration must con- 
stantly vie with an equally strong aspect 
of America’s national character, self- 
indulgence. It is an inner tension that may 
animate political life for years to come 
For in the end, as Jimmy Carter once 
promised, America will, for better or 
for worse, get a “Government as good as 
its people.” — By Walter Shapiro. Reported 


by Barrett Seaman and Laurence 1 Barrett/ 
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Washington, with other bureaus 


Oliver North was fired from the 








Marine Sergeant Clayton Lone- 
ational Security Council staff for tree faces spying charges over em- 
's pivotal role in ranscam bassy security breaches in Moscow 
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National Security Adviser Chief administrator EPA administrator 
Resigned amid controversy of NASA Resigned after disclosures 
over a $1,000“honorarium” —_ Indicted for defrauding that she bent environmental 
after arranging an interview Government whileanexec- _ regulations for certain 

with Nancy Reagan utive at General Dynamics industrial polluters 


More than 100 Reagan 
Administration officials 
have faced allegations of 


questionable activities. 
While some are still in 


office, others have resigned 
under a cloud. Many of the 
allegations were relatively 
minor, but the accumula- 
tion of cases produces a 
portrait of impropriety on 


a grand scale 














Guy Fiske Louis Giuffrida 

Deputy Secretary Director, Federal Emer- Chairman, Federal Home 
of Commerce gency Management Agency Loan Bank Board 
Resigned after allegations Resigned amid allegations Repaid some $26,000 in 

of conflict of interest in of misuse of Government travel costs for himself and 
contract negotiations property his wife 
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Max Hugel Rita Lavelle Robert McFarlane 

CIA chief of covert EPA assistant administrator _ National Security 
operations Sor toxic wastes Adviser 

Resigned after press Convicted of perjury con- Under investigation for his 
allegations of fraudulent cerning preferential treat- participation in the Iran- 
financial dealings ment foraformeremployer  comrra affair 





“Government isn’t the so- 
lution,” Ronald Reagan 
regularly intoned before 
coming to Washington. 
“Government is the prob- 
lem.” The Government, 
went his litany, was bloated with “waste, 
fraud and abuse,” al! of which desperately 
needed purging. His words proved pro- 
phetic, though not precisely in the way he 
intended: his Administration, from its 
very beginning, has been riddled from top 
to bottom with allegations of impropriety 
and corruption. 

More than 100 members of the Rea- 
gan Administration have had ethical or 
legal charges leveled against them. That 
number is without precedent. While the 
Reagan Administration’s missteps may 
not have been as flagrant as the Teapot 





Dome scandal or as pernicious as Water- | 





gate, they seem more general, more per- 
vasive and somehow more ingrained than 
those of any previous Administration. 
During other presidencies, scandals such 
as Watergate seemed to multiply from a 
single cancer; the Reagan Administra- 
tion, however, appears to have suffered a 
breakdown of the immune system, open- 
ing the way to all kinds of ethical and 
moral infections. 

Perhaps part of the reason for many of 
the Administration’s sundry collisions 
with the law is that it is operating under a 
new set of rules: it is the first to be covered 
from the start by the 1978 Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act. Yet toa large degree it is the 
very ideology of the President and his Ad- 
ministration that seems to encourage a 
climate of abuse. Reagan appointees have 
tended to share a common philosophy 
about government: less is better, none is 





best. Many appear to have come to Wash- 
ington with an innate disrespect for its in- 
stitutions and a disregard for the rules 
that govern them. 

The fallen Reagan Administration of- 
ficials fit into some broad categories. 
There are the Foxes in the Chicken Coop: 
those appointed to enforce regulations | 
they chafed under while in the private 
sector and who, once in office, seemed ea- 
ger to undermine them. There are the 
Public-Service Privateers: appointees 
from the business world who carried their 
Wall Street ethos into the public sector. 
The True Believers: officials whose loyal- 
ty and ambition overcame their judgment 
and principles. And People with a Past: 
Officials undone by acts committed before 
entering government 

When Reagan appointees took con- 
trol of various agencies, they sometimes 
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Carlos Campbell 
Assistant Secretary, 
Commerce Department 
Relinquished hs job after 
charges of awarding dubi- 
ous grants to friends’ firms 


Arthur Hayes 

Food and Drug Administra- 
tion commissioner 

Resigned while under in- 
vestigation for overlapping 
reimbursements for travel 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
o& HHS 

Resigned after allegations 
of irregularities on travel 
vouchers 








William Casey 
Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency 


in Iran-contra affair 





J. Lynn Helms 
Chief of the Federal 


dealings 





Marjory Mecklenburg 
U.S. Attorney General 
Under investigation by 
a special prosecutor for 
his role in helping 
Wedtech Corp 


Aviation Administration 
Resigned when grand juries 
probed his earlier business 


Suspected of lying to Con- 
gress about CIA involvement 
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Michael Deaver 

Deputy White House 
chief of staff 

Indicted for perjury after 
investigation for violation 
of ethics statutes 
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John W. Hernandez 

Acting EPA administrator 
Resigned after his staff dis- 
closed that he allowed Dow 
Chemical to review a report 
naming it a dioxin polluter 


Deputy Assistant to the 
President 

Resigned after being ac- 
cused of helping move cash 
to the contras 





sabotaged the institutions—from the top. 
At the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, Anne Burford and more than a dozen 
of her senior aides resigned in the face ofa 
variety of charges, including one that they 
had deliberately ignored environmental 
violations by chemical companies whose 
Officials they were chummy with. For 
them the agency was the problem, not the 
solution; their remedy was to create the 
kind of chemistry that would neutralize it. 

Some Administration officials, fol- 
| lowing the Reagan ethos of privatizing 
the public sector, treated their Govern- 
ment jobs as private fiefs. At least Eman- 
uel Savas an assistant secretary at the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development, preached what he prac- 
ticed: he used his agency staff to type and 
proofread a commercial book of his titled, 
aptly enough, Privatizing the Public Sec- 





Robert Hill 

Economic Development 
Administration official 
Convicted of accepting a 
gratuity from an anti- 
poverty group 





Raymond Donovan 
Secretary of Labor 
Indicted for his company’s 
involvement in defrauding 
the New York City Transit 
Authority of $7.4 million 








Head of Veterans 
Administration 

Resigned before a report 
criticized him for improper 
use of Government services 
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John Fedders 

Chief of enforcement 

Sor the SEC 

Resigned after disclosure 
of charges by his wife that 
he repeatedly beat her 





John Horton 

Assistant EPA 
administrator 

Dismissed by White House 
for using Government em- 
ployees for private business 
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Lyn Nofziger 
White House aide 
Under investigation by 
a special prosecutor for 
his role in helping 
Wedtech Corp 





tor. Some officials, having made financial 
sacrifices to go into Government, evident- 
ly felt entitled to recoup as much as possi- 
ble. C. McClain Haddow, former chief of 
staff at the Department of Health and 
Human Services, was indicted last month 
for fraudulently obtaining $33,540 from 
the “T. Bear Foundation,’ which he 
helped create to encourage children to 
wash their hands. 

In a tradition as old as the Republic, 
some Officials regarded Government ser- 
vice as a splendid opportunity to reward 
friends and punish enemies. Victor 
Thompson, president of the Synthetic Fu- 
els Corp., resigned after disclosures that 
he had sought help for his private bank 
from a Texas oilman who was doing busi- 
ness with the Government corporation 

Some former officials, following an- 
other time-honored tradition, apparently 
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saw Government service as a stepping- 
stone to later affluence. Michael Deaver, 
Lyn Nofziger and Richard Allen were 
able to trade in their Government con- 
tacts for lucrative consulting businesses. 
Both Nofziger and Deaver have come un- 
der investigation for allegedly violating 
the Ethics in Government Act by lobby- 
ing their former employers too soon after 
leaving the Administration; Deaver has 
been indicted for perjury 

For some Reaganites, almost any ac- 
tion in pursuit of the President's vision 
was justified; for them, it was not a Gov- 
ernment of laws, but of one man. Oliver 
North, for one, did not seem willing to let 
anything, even Congress, stand in the way 
of serving his Commander in Chief. 

Other officials, who performed capa- 
bly and honestly in office, were capsized 
by matters they had been involved in be- 
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fore taking office. J. Lynn Helms, head of 
the Federal Aviation Administration, re- 
signed after it was disclosed that grand ju- 
ries and federal agencies were probing 
some of his past business ventures. Max 
Hugel, deputy director for operations at 
the CIA, quit after allegations by two 
stockbrokers of improper securities 
dealings. 

Although resigning under fire can 
shatter a life, a number of Reagan appoin- 
tees have prospered, their alleged trans- 
gressions being considered an occupation- 
al hazard in a dirty business. Richard 
Allen, who resigned amid reports that he 
had received a $1,000 “honorarium” from 
a Japanese journalist after setting up an 
interview with the First Lady, has a pleth- 
ora of Japanese and Taiwanese clients for 
his Washington consulting business. 

For most, however, leaving office un- 
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John Todhunter 








Thomas C. Reed 
National Security Adviser White House counseloron Assistant Secretary President, Synthetic Air Force major 
Resigned after revelations _national security of HUD Fuels Corp. general (ret) 
that money was diverted Resigned; repaid $427,000 Assigned staffmembersto Resigned amid charges Suspended after fraud 
to the contras from Iran he made on an insider work on a book he was including billing SFC for charges; reinstated; key in 
arms sales trade writing: resigned home, interest payments Iran-contra network 
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Thompson Peter Voss Charles Z. Wick 
President of Synthetic Assistant EPA Postal Service Secretary of the Interior Director, U.S. Information 
Fuels Corp. administrator governor Resigned after making a Agency 
Resigned after internal Resigned after allegations —_ Pleaded guilty to charges series of controversial Taped conversations with 
review said he violated of private meetings with of expense-account fraud remarks that offended public officials without 
ethics rules chemical lobbyists and accepting kickbacks various groups their permission 











der a cloud shadows all their days. Deaver 
has seen his staff of 18 wither to a secre- 
tary, a bookkeeper and an aide. He has 
shuttered his glossy offices in Washington 
and put his fancy furniture in storage. 
Rita Lavelle also knows what it is to 
put one’s life on hold. The former head 
of the EPA's toxic-waste clean-up pro- 
gram, she served three months in prison 
for lying to Congress and is now house- 
sitting in San Diego “because I can’t af- 
ford any rent.” Says she: “I've applied 
for jobs that are far beneath me. It’s 
hell being branded a felon. My career is 
in ruins. I’m financially devastated 
without any ability to get back on my 
feet. People shun me.” She was hired 
earlier this year as a consultant to a 
Southern California company, but when 
executives of the firm found out, they 
sent security to remove her. “I have to 








Theodore Olson 
National Security EPA inspector general Assistant Attorney EPA general counsel U.S. Attorney, Cleveland 
Council aide Dismissed after allega- General Resigned after improper Fired and fined for tip- 
Fired after revelations tions that he used Gov- Under investigation for participation in settle- ping off an acquaintance | 
that arms profits were di- ernment employees to obstructing justice in ment involving subsidiary | about a forthcoming 
verted to contras work on private business probe of EPA of former employer grand jury indictment 
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justify being Rita Lavelle to 
three or four times a week.” 
Like most of those who have left of- 
fice, Lavelle feels maligned—in fact, she 
has enlisted congressional support and 
hopes for a new trial to restore her rep- 


people 


utation. Many others consider them- 
selves victims. Virtually all blame poli- 
tics, selective enforcement and 


Washington backstabbing for their trou- 
bles. Hardly any feel remorse. “I've nev- 
er profited or attempted to profit from 
any of this. I've had nothing but suffer- 
ing because of my Government service,” 
Lavelle says. Indeed, one of the sad 
commentaries on the Reagan era is that 
so many of those tainted by ethical im- 
proprieties still seem unable to divine 
what was wrong with their concept of 
government service. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 
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How AI&Tcan help 


Ou write your 
Own success story 















AT&T toll-free numbers, plus all of these helpful booklets: 
Keeping Customers Satisfied—suggestions for building 
brand loyalty and expanding your customer base. 
Expanding Your Markets—ideas on how to get customers 
to buy more, and prospects to buy. 

Improving Field Sales Productivity— 

tips that can help open more 
doors and close more 

sales at less cost. 








Capitalizing on 
Money 
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ATaT comes through with telecommunications ideas effective cash management program. 
to help your small business become a big success. Call 1 800 443-7047, Ext. 288 or send 
There's a telecommunications story behind some of - for your booklets, and learn 
















how...from equipment to networking, 
from computers to communications, 
AT&T comes through. 


America’s biggest small business successes. Now you 
can learn how to apply the same big ideas to your 
small business—with a free copy of ATsT's 
Telecommunications Ideas to Grow On 

You'll get an introduction to telecom- 
munications, a glossary, 
important 





Big small business ideas. | 


ny Free. 
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“ONE PHONE CALL 
TO THE ALTER GROUP 
CAN SOLVE YOUR 
CORPORATE REAL ESTATE 
PROBLEMS” 












Bill Alter, Chairman of The Alter Group 


“Just one We do it all. In- 
phone call will house. We can help 
put you in you own or rent. Or in 


touch with our 
team of profes- 
sional real estate 
oroblem-solvers. As 
one of the midwest's largest 
full service real estate developers, The 


F making the right deci- 

sion, including financial 

analysis, design-build, 

» even guaranteed cost. Once 
you call us, there’s no need to 

call anyone else. You'll get complete 


Alter Group has the resources to handle satisfaction” 

all phases of corporate relocation, from pre- Call The Alter Group at (312) 256-7700. 
planning to the time you move in. And we're‘ The Alter Group, 3000 Glenview Road, 
there afterwards, anytime you need us. Wilmette, Illinois 60091 











THE ALTER croup ns WE SOLVE TOUGH CORPORATE REAL ESTATE PROBLEMS EVERY DAY. 


China, this summer 
Why travel ha like rae) a else 





Your cruise to Chinais More thanacruise.We People’s Republictoalookat The height of 
an even more unique experi- offer a unique experience. modern-day Nagasaki, Japan. experience — 14-day 
ence when you choose the Our program takes you Fares: $3,665 —$9,089 “China In Depth’ 
best — 5-star Royal Viking beyond the Great Wallto —_A taste of Russia Call at a full range 
Line. No other line has cruised behind China's commune with the Orient- of ports, including 
this special part of the world walls. Get a unique glimpse 12-day“Shogun Shanghai and 
with this special quality for of Nakhodka, USSR where Summer.” Dalian. Your 










as many years. With two the Trans-Siberian Railway Enjoy taste of China 
week vacation packages of reaches the sea. "great sights is complete! 
Gain insights from our _and great Departing 
Orient experts, network value on June 17 or 
Nakhodkg . newscasters Irving R. Levine, the only Aug.30 
(Being) Datian Otard) and Douglas Kiker cruise high- between 
Kinga Best summer value — lighting Hong Kong 
Pusary Tokyo our 12-day “China/Japan China, Japan and Kobe, 
eam . "Kobe Showcase" and Russia, August 6 between Japan. Fares: $4,395 — 
. Nagasaki Sample the best of the | Hong Kong and Tokyo. In $12, 375. ROYAL VIKING LINE 2 
—_— ; Orient between Hong Kong Shanghai, go inland to Wuxi si’ dict td 
Kong and Japan, July 1, July 13, or Suzhou, China's “garden cia oa agent sills 


July 25 or Aug. 18. From the cities-’ Fares: $3,022 —$9,154. See you call 800-548-1155. 


exceptional value between 
Hong Kong and Japan. 


Nobody offers you more 
value! Free air fare: 3 free 
nights in Hong Kong. 
We include one of 
Hong Kong's finest hotels 
and sightseeing. Plus, a free 


2-night Beijing stay and all C j| v= 
> PY i, ! eer 
focescrmintine — Royal Vikings China/Orient — 


duck banquet. Cruising like nobody else this June July and August! 








LEGAL MONEY MOVES UPSTAIRS. 


eople with unique financial con- 
cerns deserve customized bank- 
ing services. And that’s what you'll find 
Upstairs at the Harris, the Private Bank- 

ing Group of the Harris Bank. 
Robert Kolar originally came to 
the Harris for financing to begin his 
law firm. Today, he does all his personal and business 
banking Upstairs. Over the years, we have financed 
everything from his sailboat to the refurbishment of 
his historic office building on North Dearborn Street. 
We've established a brokerage account for his invest- 
ments, as well as a Corporate Profit Sharing and Pension 

Plan for his employees. 

As your financial goals expand, your banking needs 
become more specialized. This specialization is what 
sets Upstairs apart from private banking at other major 
banks. We offer separate groups of bankers, with each 
concentrating on a specific business or profession. 
These include Medical, Corporate Executive, Entre- 
preneur, Special Investor, Attorney, and CPA. 

Not everyone needs such spevinhaes banking 


services. But if you're ready to 44443 Aina 
move Upstairs, call J. Patrick - RU } 
Benton at 461-5670. Siac, --~ shen ae 


Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603, 
Member F.D.1.C., Federal Reserve System. 








Ethics 





Sounds of the Righteous Brothers 








When a hot breeze of scan- 
dal blew away Gary Hart's 
candidacy, the other con- 
tenders felt a chill of ap- 
prehension. Would each be 
asked, as Hart was in his 
last press conference, whether he had 
committed adultery? Would evasion 
Stamp a politician with Hester Prynne’s 
scarlet letter? 

Last week nobody put the brutal A 
question directly to any of the remaining 
candidates, but TV talk-show hosts and 
newspaper reporters came close enough 
by demanding to know whether the inqui- 
ry was a legilimate campaign 
issue. Many of the candidates 
danced around this hand gre- 
| nade, waiting for it to become 
yesterday's news. “The debate,” 
said Richard Gephardt’s cam- 
paign manager William Car- 
rick, “is going through an awk- 
ward phase, a cartoon phase.” 
But even if the sex angle goes 
stale, candidates will have to 
spend considerable time on 
broader ethical issues. 

Democratic Senator Joe 
Biden, on CNN’s Larry King 
Live, wondered if relentless in- 
terrogation along personal 
lines would “make politics like 
a circus.” Emphasized Biden, 
whose strong family life has 
been a political asset for years: 
“T don’t have anything to wor- 
ry about in the sense that 
there is a culpable act in my 
background or that I have a 
promiscuous life-style.” 

On NBC’s Meet the Press, 
Democrats Gephardt and Jesse 
Jackson came down on oppo- 
site sides. Gephardt argued, 
“You answer the questions you 
are asked,” even intrusive ones. Lechery 
deserves discussion, he said, because “I 
don’t think that’s the way we want our 
leaders to act. I don’t think that’s a good 
role model for the country.” Jackson in- 
sisted that Hart had been correct in duck- 
ing the adultery question. A candidate’s 
morality, he said, should be judged by his 
stands on issues such as South African 
policy and the contras as well as bedroom 
behavior. Intimate inquiry is legitimate, 
Jackson contended, only when “some il- 
licit relationship was having some bearing 
On national interest or national security.” 

For Jackson, a Baptist minister with 
strong support in black churches, the issue 
is particularly touchy because for years he 
| has been the subject of unsubstantiated 
rumors. Some of his backers worry about 
his vulnerability on “character” ques- 
| tions. As Hart’s campaign was collapsing 














The candidates are striving to make a virtue of their virtue 


two weeks ago, several advisers met with 
Jackson in Chicago. According to one of 
his aides, they discussed possible tactics in 
the event similar questions were raised 
about Jackson, and he was warned 
against any appearance of impropriety. 
There was disagreement among Re- 
publicans as well. When the New York 
Times last week polled 14 candidates ask- 
ing how “hypothetical” contenders, pure 
and impure, should answer the A ques- 
tion, responses spanned the spectrum. 
Senate Minority Leader Bob Dole said 
once a politician has declared for the 
presidency, he sacrifices his right of priva- 





cy. Congressman Jack Kemp, who has 
had to deny 20-year-old rumors of sexual 
misconduct, rejected the Times inquiry as 
“beneath the dignity of a presidential can- 
didate.” Vice President George Bush 
warned the press against “unseemly in- 
quiries into private behavior.” Pat Rob- 
ertson, the other Baptist clergyman seek- 
ing the presidency, said national 
candidates should be held, at the very 
least, to the same standards of conduct as 
U.S. Marine guards stationed at the Mos- 
cow embassy. 

The nation’s reawakening concern 
with ethics puts a higher political pre- 
mium than ever on personalities who 
can come across as trustworthy. Arizona 
Democrat Bruce Babbitt says he senses 
a “groping quality’’ among voters. 
“What people seem to be saying,” adds 
Babbitt, “is ‘This time around we want 








to have a direct feel for who the candi- 
dates are, how they make decisions, 
what their priorities are in their person- 
al lives.” 

Democratic Pollster Geoffrey Garin 
cites a related requirement: “In 1988, the 
watchword is sincerity. Does the candi- 
date mean what he says? Is he leveling 
with me?” But neither Jimmy Carter's 
Sunday School platitudes nor Ronald 
Reagan’s “Morning-in-America” syrup 
will suffice this time because voters have 
been disappointed too often. 

Sensitive to this, most of the candi- 
dates, like cereal distributors, stress high fi- 
ber content. Babbitt’s new TV ads in Iowa 
depict him as tough on the Mafia, polluters 
of the environment and Wall Street specu- 
lators. One 60-second spot contains three 
references to honesty and truth. Massachu- 
setts Governor Michael Dukakis, capitaliz- 
ing on his Mr. Clean record, tells 
voters, “Our children have a 
right toan America where integ- 
rity is the watchword. They de- 
= serve better than the sight of 
Wall Street insiders being led 
away in handcuffs or govern- 
ment officials who use public life 
mainly to make contacts for pri- | 
vate life.” Bush, in the first of a 
series of speeches laying out his 
principal themes, emphasized 
similar points, even at the risk of 
seeming disloyal to fellow Rea- 
ganauts, “Our own Administra- 
tion has been the victim of indi- 
viduals who haven't had the 
judgment or integrity to put the 
public’s business above their 
own selfish interest,” he told stu- 
dents at Albion College. “Greed 
is not a legitimate force in this 
society.” 

With so many candidates 
sounding like virtuous, angry 
populists, it is doubtful that any 
one of them can collect heavy 
dividends from the theme of 
righteousness alone. Similarly. 
marital fidelity by itself is not go- 
ing to be a big draw. Instead, 
these will probably prove to be what poll- 
sters call “threshold issues”—standards to 
which the candidates must measure up 
simply to stay in contention. Some candi- 
dates will have more difficulty than others. 
Nevada Republican Paul Laxalt, for in- 
stance, was once part of his state’s gam- 
bling industry and is still pressing a libel 
suit against a newspaper chain, which, he 
claims, falsely implied his involvement in 
casino skimming. Robertson suffers indi- 
rectly from the turmoil among fellow tele- 
vangelists and directly from an accusation 
that in 1951 he used political influence to 
evade combat duty in Korea. But for all of 
the contenders in both parties, the scandals 
of 1987 provide some clear guidance for 
1988: keep your spouse in camera range 
whenever possible and maintain a high in- 
dignation level against offenders of all 
kinds. —®y Laurence |. Barrett/Washington | 
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Having It All, 
Then Throwing 
it All Away 


Not since the reckless 1920s has the busi- 
ness world seen such searing scandals. 
White-collar scams abound: insider trad- 
ing, money laundering, greenmail. Greed 
combined with technology has made steal- 
ing more tempting than ever. Result: what 
began as the decade of the entrepreneur is 
becoming the age of the pinstriped outlaw 

















Robert Anderson Charles Atkins 
Consultant, former Tax-shelter promoter 
Treasury Secretary to wealthy clients 
Pleaded guilty in March Accused in March of 

to tax evasion and illegal providing $550 million in 
banking operations fraudulent write-offs 





Dennis Levine Albert Nipon 

Former investment banker, Women’s clothing 

Drexel Burnham manufacturer 

Pleaded guilty to stock Served 17 months in 
fraud, Serving a two-year prison for tax evasion and 
sentence conspiracy to defraud 





J. Michael Cook is an en- 
thusiastic collector of oxy- 
mora, among them such 
alleged contradictions as 
airline food, jumbo shrimp 
and postal service. But 
Cook, chairman of the Big Eight account- 
ing firm of Deloitte Haskins & Sells, bris- 
tles when wags tell him about the latest 
one: business ethics. The unamused Cook 
maintains that most business people can 
still be trusted. Yet he admits, “We have all 
been embarrassed by the events that make 
the Wall Street Journal read more like the 
Police Gazette.” 

That is hardly an exaggeration. Not 
since the reckless 1920s and desperate 
1930s have the financial columns carried 
such unrelenting tales of vivid scandals, 
rascally characters and creative new 
means for dirty-dealing (insider trading, 
money laundering, greenmailing). Con- 
sider these episodes, all hard to believe, all 
matters of record: 
> A widely admired investment banker 
| with a yearly income said to exceed $1 
| million sneaks into Wall Street alleys to 
sell insider tips, for which he later collects 
a briefcase stuffed with $700,000. 
> Savings and loan officers in Texas, all 
with six-figure salaries and bonuses, loot 
their institution to buy Rolls-Royces and 
trips to Paris. 
> A defense contractor with $11 billion in 
annual sales charges the Government 
$1,118.26 for the plastic cap on a stool leg. 

While questionable business practices 
are nothing new, the vulnerability of to- 








day’s economy to rampant white-collar 
crime is setting off alarms. Particularly in 
the service industry, stealing has become 
easier than ever to pull off and to rational- 
ize. White-collar workers are harried by 
competition, given new power by comput- 
ers, tempted by electronic flows of cash, 
and possessed of a strong appetite for sta- 
tus symbols. Result: what began as the 
decade of the entrepreneur is fast becom- 
ing the age of the pinstriped outlaw, his 
prodigal twin. The white-collar crime 
wave is already spurring an antibusiness 
backlash, which could lead to a fresh dose 
of the regulations from which many in- 
dustries have only recently won freedom. 
Says Michigan Democrat John Dingell, 
chairman of the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee: “I think the pressures 
on honest men have grown manifold, and 
they're leading them to mistakes they 
wouldn't have made before.” 

Of course, many of today’s ethical 
transgressions go far beyond any gray 
area. Last week federal and New York 
City authorities cracked a phony tax-shel- 
ter scheme that allegedly bilked more 
| than $115 million from at least 2,500 in- 
| vestors, including Comedian Eddie Mur- 

phy. The accused ringleader was John 
Galanis, 44, a hefty ex-con who managed 
to build a reputation as a financial wizard 
by spending lavishly on parties, automo- 
biles and homes. 

A day after Galanis was rounded up at 
his posh beach house in Del Mar, Calif., 
Wall Street's insider-trading drama again 

burst into the headlines when prosecutors 











suddenly sought to drop charges against 
three defendants—Robert Freeman, Rich- 
ard Wigton and Timothy Tabor—who had 
been scheduled to face trial this week. U.S. 
Attorney Rudolph Giuliani claimed that 
his prosecutors have found a much wider 
conspiracy and intend to come back to 
court soon with new charges against the 
same men and others. But the defendants, 
who were handcuffed last February while 
Wall Streeters watched agape, said the 
move shows that the Government has a 
weak case and should never have arrested 
them in the first place. 

Giuliani’s hesitancy marks the first 
setback, perhaps only a temporary one, in 
the historic insider-trading crackdown 
that began a year ago last week with 
the arrest of Investment Banker Dennis 
Levine, who is now serving a two-year 
sentence in the federal penitentiary in 
Lewisburg, Pa. In most cases the threat of 
going to prison, even one with a tennis 
court, has inspired accused insiders to 
squeal on their colleagues. Levine got a 
relatively light term for his cooperatioa in 
bringing down Arbitrager Ivan Boesky 
(sentencing: Aug. 21), who in turn fin- 
gered Investment Banker Martin Siegel 
(June 11) and others. To some observers, 
the Wall Street criminals are worse than 
many industrial scoundrels of the past. At 
least the fabled robber barons of the 19th 
century left a legacy of railroads and suc- 
cessful industrial companies; today’s fi- 
nancial crooks are only paper shufflers 
and money changers. Critics think they 
will be far more socially productive now 
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Ivan Boesky 

Fallen dean of Wall Controlled Tennessee- 
Street arbitrages based banking chain 
Admitted insider trader. Convicted of bank fraud. 
Faces up to five years in Now serving a 20-year 
prison. Sentencing: Aug. 21 prison sentence 
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John Galanis 
Tax-shelter promoter, Patriarch ff Slictnachinaal 
Sormer broker, ex-con Sashion empire 
Charged last week with Pleaded guilty to tax eva- 
bilking investors of more sion. Now in halfway house, 
than $115 million finishing one-year sentence | 











Marc Rich Martin Siegel Paul Thayer 
Miami Beach industrialist, Commodity trader. formerly Merger guru, recently for Chairman, LTV Corp., 
corporate raider New York-based Drexel Burnham 1970-83 
Convicted of evading $1.2 Accused of evading $48 Allegedly sold stock tips to Served 19 months for role in 
million in taxes. Granted million in U.S. taxes. Now Boesky. Pleaded guilty to insider-trading scheme. On 
new trial living in Swiss exile felony charges parole until 1989 
| that they are making license plates | ism, which has no doubt driven many sta- | question have a very. very disma! record 


| and furniture 


Yet Wall Street does not have a cor- 
ner on the greed industry. White-collar 
crime is as diverse as the economy, rang- 
ing from income tax evasion to false ad- 
vertising, from check kiting to boiler- 
room operations that sell nonexistent 
gold. While common street crime costs 
the U.S. an estimated $4 billion a year in 
losses, white-collar lawbreaking drains at 
least $40 billion—and probably much 
more—from corporations and govern- 
ments, not to mention millions of consum- 
ers and taxpayers. Marvin Warner, a 
financier and former Ambassador to 
Switzerland, was sentenced in March to 
3% years in prison for his role in the col- 
lapse of Cincinnati's Home State Savings 
Bank, which forced the temporary closing 
of 70 other thrift institutions in Ohio and 
cost that state an estimated $226 million 
Business crime is just as insidious on a 
small scale: two tow-truck operators in 
New Jersey were convicted last year for 
pouring oil on a freeway ramp to cause ac- 
cidents and boost their business 

Why a sleaze wave now? To some ex- 
tent, it represents the dark side of Presi- 
dent Reagan's emphasis on the free mar- 


ket and individual enterprise. A few 
entrepreneurs simply go too far. Says 
James Gattuso, a policy analyst for 


the Heritage Foundation, a conservative 
think tank: “We have more capitalism 
now, and it isn’t always pretty.” But Rea- 
gan deserves only part of the blame for 
America’s current swing toward material- 








tus-crazed professionals over the line to 
meet the bills on their platinum cards 

If greed is the main motivator in the 
surge of white-collar crime, pressure to 
perform also plays a part. Many individ- 
uals and companies feel much more com- 
petitive stress these days. The flood of | 
baby boomers into the job market has cre- 
ated a crowding effect as they squeeze to- 
ward the top. Observes Thomas Mulligan, 
an adjunct professor at the Duke Univer- 
sity business school: “Unethical behavior 
is more the result of being too focused on 
their task than an overt intent to do 
something evil.” At the same time, dereg- 
ulation of industries from banking to 
broadcasting has made companies feel 
compelled to cut corners to keep up with 
rivals. Several U.S. airlines, notably Con- 
tinental, have been accused of endanger- 
ing passengers by cutting back on mainte- 
nance, a charge the carriers deny. 


n any event, some of the worst ethical 

violations often result from the ab- 

sence of conscientious naysayers rath- 

er than the presence of individual cul- 
prits. Manville’s huge asbestos output and 
A.H. Robin's production of the tiny Dal- 
kon Shield intrauterine device, both 
health hazards, might have been stopped 
earlier if employees had been encouraged 
to voice their misgivings. But whistle 
blowing is usually a high-risk business 
Says Richard Boland, professor of ac- 
countancy at the University of Illinois: 
“People who try to ask the embarrassing 





in succeeding in their later careers.” 

Management experts think ethics 
should start at the top. That may have 
been what General Electric officials had 
in mind last week when they shook up the 
management at GE's Kidder Peabody in- 
vestment division in the wake of insider- 
trading charges against two former em- 
ployees and a third employee who is now 
suspended. Ralph DeNunzio, Kidder’s 
chief executive for the past ten years, was 
ousted in favor of Silas Cathcart, former 
chairman of Illinois Tool Works, in a 
move that may be designed to inject a 
dose of heartland ethics into the Wall 
Street firm 

Already a new tide of more positive 
peer pressure appears to be coming to bear 
on the wayward Wall Streeters. Over- 
reaching investment bankers are now 
widely lampooned for their herdlike com- 
pulsions, even their telltale yellow ties 
and red suspenders. Wrote Journalist Ron 
Rosenbaum in a blistering essay in Man- 
hattan,ine., a business magazine: “Throw 
them out, fellas. Wearing red suspenders 
these days is like wearing a sartorial scarlet 
letter that says: | BELONG TO A SHAMEFUL 
PROFESSION. | AM PROBABLY A CROOK.” | 
Another possible sign of change: hardly 
anyone seems interested anymore in the 
Parker Bros. board game called ““Go for 
It! The Game Where You Can Have It 
AIL” Last week one store in Manhattan 
slashed the price of that fantasy from $13.49 
to $3. By Stephen Koepp. Reported by Harry 
Kelly/Chicago and Raji Samghabadl/New York 
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OVERWHELMING RESPONSE 








FORD THUNDERBIRD 
TURBO COUPE 


Motor Trend has named the 1987 Ford 
Thunderbird Turbo Coupe “Car of the Year” 


The reason for this overwhelming response? 
Consider these highly sophisticated attributes 


A computerized suspension system that automat- 
ically adjusts to the road's twists and turns. An 
Anti-lock braking system that helps you stop with 
more control under less than ideal conditions 
And a powerful turbocharged engine with inter- 
cooling for even more power 


No other car in the world offers all these features 
as standard equipment. Resulting in an automo- 
bile that responds quickly and efficiently to the 
needs of the driver. And demands of the road 


Drive the new Ford Thunderbird Turbo Coupe, 
available for purchase or lease at your Ford Dealer 
And discover why the response has been nothing 
short of overwhelming. 


1987 MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE YEAR. 


New 6-Year/60,000-Mile 

Powertrain Warranty. 

Ford now covers all new 1987 cars with a 6-year/ 
60,000-mile warranty on major powertrain com- 
ponents. Restrictions and deductible apply. New, 
longer corrosion warranty coverage for body 
panel rust-through is 6 years/100,000 miles. Also, 
participating Ford Dealers stand behind their 
customer paid work with a free Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. It's good for as long as you own your 
Ford car. Ask to see the limited warranty and the 
service guarantee when you visit your Ford Dealer. 
Ford. Best-Built American cars... 

six years running. 

For the past six consecutive years, Ford quality 
has led all other American car companies 

This is based on an average of owner-reported 
problems in the first three months of service 


on '86 models, and ina 


six-month period on '81-'85 
models designed and built 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


in North America 


Buckle up-logether we can save lives. 











Looking to Its Roots | 





| Ata time of moral disarray, America seeks to rebuild a structure of values 


“Most ethics become important when the roof falls 

in.” Sosaid TV Producer Fred Friendly recently as 

he plunged into the making of a PBS series de- 

signed to examine the tangled state of American 

| ethics. His task could not have been more timely or 

more daunting, nor could his comment have been 

more appropriate. Large sections of the nation’s ethical roofing 

have been sagging badly, from the White House to churches, 

schools, industries, medical centers, law firms and stock broker- 

ages—pressing down on the institutions and enterprises that 
make up the body and blood of America. 

Surveying the damage, Church Historian Martin Marty of 
the University of Chicago sees a “widespread sense of moral dis- 
array.” Once, notes Bryn Mawr Political Scientist Stephen Salk- 
ever, “there was a traditional language of public discourse, based 
partly on biblical sources and partly on republican sources.” But 
that language, says Salkever, has fallen into disuse, leaving 
American society with no moral lingua franca. Agrees Jesuit Fa- 
ther Joseph O'Hare, president of Fordham University: “We've 
had a traditional set of standards that have been challenged and 
found wanting or no longer fashionable. Now there don’t seem to 
be any moral landmarks at all.” a 

At the same time, the collapse of standards brings ethical is- 
sues to the forefront. Many Americans feel a need to start re- 
building the edifice, to re-evaluate the basis of public morality. 
In so doing, says Joseph Kockelmans, professor of philosophy at 
Pennsylvania State University, “people may finally begin to take 
responsibility for their lives, instead of just being sheep.” 

The need to do so is widely recognized. In a recent poll for 
TIME conducted by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman,* more than 
90% of the respondents agreed that morals have fallen because 
parents fail to take responsibility for their children or to imbue 
them with decent moral standards; 76% saw lack of ethics in 
businessmen as contributing to tumbling moral standards; and 
74% decried failure by political leaders to set a good example. 
*The findings are based on a telephone survey of 1,014 adult Americans con- 
ducted January 19-21. The potential sampling error is plus or minus 3% 














Lawyers are often seen not as guardians of the law but as so- 
phisticated manipulators who profit from rule beating. Even the 
ethics counsel for the 313,000-member American Bar Associa- 
tion, Lisa Milord, concedes that all too many lawyers “are look- 
ing out for their own interests rather than the integrity of the le- 
gal system.” The A.B.A. notes that in 1985 state courts imposed 
sanctions ranging from disbarment to probation on 2,396 errant 
practitioners, an increase of 44% since 1981. Doctors, wander- 
ing through ethical thickets freshly grown from a technology 
that gives them daunting new powers over life and death, are 
held in low esteem by many who see them as self-serving money 
chasers. Dr. Richard Kusserow, inspector general for the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, claims that physi- 
cians’ peer-review boards, out of concern for the profession’s 
good name, tend to sweep ethics complaints under the rug. 
“They protect each other’s incompetency from the public,” 
he says. 


his protective obsession with self and image, say 
behaviorists, also permeates family living. Carlfred 
Broderick, a sociology professor at the University of 
Southern California, says increased emphasis on what he 
calls “personhood”—as opposed to duty—has helped to unravel 
traditional family obligations. Gary Hart’s and Evangelist 
Jim Bakker’s misadventures, for example, can be seen as man- 
ifestations of the personhood cult. The focus in such cases, 
Broderick emphasizes, is on self, under the banner of personal 
fulfillment. “Individual rights play a significant role,” he says, 
“and that’s where the tension arises” in today’s families 
Irene Goldenberg, a psychology professor at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, concludes that the cult of person- 
hood has brought about a more selfish view of the “responsibil- 
ities in a marriage,” including the responsibility for divorce. 
Goldenberg adds that the diminished sense of commitment has 
seeped down to children, leaching out old feelings of loyalty to 
the family. In consequence, she says, today’s children are “tak- 
ing care of themselves first.” 
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As the home becomes a less sta- 
ble and more selfish place, many 
people have begun to blame the 
schools for not taking over the tra- 
ditional family task of inculcating 
values. Secretary of Education Wil- 
liam Bennett describes many U.S. 
public schools as “languishing for 
lack of moral nutrition.” Such con- 
cerns are shared by Harvard Psy- 
chiatrist Robert Coles, who be- 
lieves values should be a “topic in 
all aspects of a student's life.” But 
as Murry Nelson, associate profes- 
sor of education at Penn State, puts 
it, “Who is to decide what are the 
‘right’ values?” 

Church groups have tried to fill 
the values vacuum by energetically 
preaching a return to conventional 
standards. James Laney, president 
of Emory University in Atlanta 
and an ordained Methodist minis- 
ter, notes that the “churches are 
stirring” to promote a moral reviv- 
al. None have been more successful 
than the Protestant Fundamental- 
ists and Evangelicals. Donald Shri- 
ver, president of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York 
City, says that the many people 
who are looking to religion for mor- 
al authority “find it in the message 
being preached and in the commu- 
nity of the church.” 

As with other professions, how- 
ever, Laney points out that “in 
some cases their agenda has been 
narrow and self-serving.’’ For 
example, right-wing Evangelicals 
and Fundamentalists in Alabama 
and Tennessee have demanded 
that certain books be banned from 
classrooms for advocating “secular 
humanism” at the cost of biblical 
teachings. ‘‘They’ve appointed 
themselves to be guardians of 
public morality,” says Presbyterian 
Minister Morton McMillan of Tu- 
pelo, Miss. These sects have been 
tarnished by their own troubles 
with moral guardianship, as in the 
PTL’s Jim Bakker scandal or in Oral Roberts’ dubious (though 
successful) plea for $4.5 million from his TV faithful lest God 
make good an alleged threat to “call Oral Roberts home.” 

The Vatican, too, raised a storm last March when it issued a 
document calling for legal restraints on medical manipulation of 
human birth, including in vitro fertilization, surrogate mother- 
hood and termination of flawed fetuses. Moral traditionalists of 
all faiths cheered. Biomedical science, they claimed, must not in- 
trude on natural life processes. But many liberals sided with 
Michigan Lawyer Noel Keane, a pioneer in arranging surrogate 
agreements, who reportedly declared, “I think the church isa lit- 
tle out of touch with reality.” The document has prompted seri- 
ous debate, but so far it has moved the country no closer to a con- 
sensus on some profound ethical dilemmas. To whom, for 
example, does a child of surrogate birth really belong? Should a 
malformed fetus or infant (or any other patient in extremis) live 








ultimate moral authority lie with institutions such as church and 
state to codify and impose? Or, in a free society, are these mat- 
ters of private conscience, with final choice belonging to the 
individual? 

A strain of righteousness lies deep in the American charac- 
ter. As John Gunther wrote in Jnside U.S.A., “Ours is the only 





or die? Who will make these decisions? And, more broadly, does | 
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country deliberately founded on a 
good idea.” That good idea com- 
bines a commitment to man’s in- 
alienable rights with the Calvinist 
belief in an ultimate moral right 
and sinful man’s obligation to do 
good. These articles of faith, em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Constitution, 
literally govern our lives today. 
Meanwhile the compulsions to re- 
pent and punish sin remain just 
beneath the skin, erupting like fe- 
ver blisters in times of stress and 
producing a rash of reforms. Inev- 
itably the compulsions tend to dis- 
appear as quickly as they surface, 
leaving the root causes of trouble 
intact. As Democratic Congress- 
man Leon Panetta of California 
puts it, “There comes a backlash to 
these reforms.”’ Thus, after the Wa- 
tergate scandal of the early °70s, 
both the Government and the peo- 
ple turned back to business as usu- 
al, somewhat relieved to let the 
country run itself again—as many 
feel it should do. 

Lacking a universal code, many 
people have tried to substitute spe- 
cific rules. Says Ethicist Daniel 
Callahan, co-founder and director 
of the Hastings Center think tank 
near New York City: “When most 
people talk about morals, they are 
concerned with laws and regula- 
tions and codes.” When laws do not 
exist to regulate a particular situa- 
tion, “we assume it is pretty much 
every person for himself.” 

Along with these selfish ten- 
dencies toward evasion, a yearning 
exists for the good old days when, 
supposedly, people knew what was 
expected and did it. Yet many 
agree with Martin Marty, who says, 
“T don’t think there ever were any 
good old days” in the sense of a 
more moral America. As the Rev. 
McMillan puts it, “I don’t know 
when these good old days were 
when they talk about morality in 
Mississippi. There was a lot of teenage pregnancy back then, but 
it was black girls being impregnated by white men. Black people 
were being lynched, and nothing was being done about it.” 











ecause society tolerated such immorality, argues the 

Rev. Charles Stith, a Methodist pastor and president of 

a citizens’ group called the Organization for a New 

Equality, “by appearance, life seemed simpler.” He 
adds, however, that the social and technological advances of re- 
cent decades have “touched every part of society, and that gives 
the appearance of things falling apart. But we are really in the 
process of constructing a new morality in which freedoms we 
struggled for will be counterbalanced with a sense of responsibil- 
ity, so that the freedoms don’t become excess.” In groping for 
this new morality, warns Emory’s Laney, the country must ac- 
commodate present realities, not reach back for old dreams. 
“Moral preachments and demands for a return to the old ways 
should not cause us to be less appreciative of a decreasingly ho- 
mogeneous society.” 

A critical first step for building new standards, suggests 
Donna Shalala, a political scientist and president of Manhat- 
tan’s Hunter College, is to turn the emphasis from self to society. 
“If we want to survive,” says Shalala, “we will have to reach 
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some consensus about the behavior of individuals.” Strong con- 
currence comes from John Silber, president of Boston Universi- 
ty, who blasts what he sees as today’s self-centered hedonism. 
“The gospel preached during every television show,” says Silber, 
is “*You only go around once in life, so get all the gusto 
you can.’ It is a statement about theology; it is a statement about 
beer.’ He concludes, “It’s lousy beer and even worse theology.” 

In the search for renewal, one of the greatest handicaps, say 
ethicists, is lack of leadership. This has been the case with the 
President, who, having declared that he ordered no cherry trees 
felled, has held to that protestation despite congressional tesu- 
mony implying his knowledge and approval of the Iran-conrra 
arms dealings. This has caused the country some agonizing over 
how and why such doings, with all their ramifications at home 
and abroad, have become standard in a Government founded 
upon due process and accountability to the people. 

The dominant reflex has been to blame those in office. His- 
torians like Columbia's Henry Graff, however, point out that 
since all U.S. politicians are creatures of the people, the Admin- 
istration merely embodies the people’s most visible warts. More- 
over, during the rummaging for new leaders, neither major party 
has come up with compelling ex- 
emplars of rectitude. 

Lacking focused guidance, vari- 
cus segments of society are scram- 
bling around to shore up their cor- 
ners of the ethical roof. Congress is 
trying to fashion a bipartisan bill to 
reform election campaigns, though 
there is understandable doubt that 
any real change is in the cards, giv- 
en the carloads of cash that political 
action committees confer on Capi- 
tol Hill. In addition, Congress is 
hammering out a toughened Gov- 
ernment ethics code that includes a 
provision barring departing senior 
officials from working for a foreign 
nation until ten years after their 
Government service. A new law put 
into effect last month forbids speci- 
fied departing Pentagon personnel 
to take jobs for two years in any in- 
dustry whose military contracts 
they have been connected with. 
The hope is to eliminate revolving- 
door palships that have helped to 
kite prices of Defense Department 
procurements. 

“We learn slowly and painful- 
ly.” says Congressman Morris 
Udall, Democrat of Arizona, who 
points out that existing standards 
of congressional! ethics result from 
past disclosures of Congressmen on 
the take. “You come out of the 
scandals with something better,” 
Udall concludes. At least two state 
legislatures have moved to tighten 
ethical standards. Georgia this 

| spring created a state ethics com- 
mission and established extensive 
disclosure and conflict-of-interest 
guidelines for all public officials. 

In medicine the concern for 
ethics has become central to the re- 
lationship between doctors and 
their patients. According to the 
American Hospital Association, 
ethical consultants or committees 
now work day to day with 60% of 
acute-care institutions and 90% of 
major medical centers. Recently at 
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Dartmouth College’s Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital, ethi- 
cists joined a gynecologist to dissuade an infertile couple from re- 
questing that the wife be artificially inseminated with her hus- 
band’s brother's sperm. “Imagine how that kid is going to be 
thrown for a loop,”’ argued Hitchcock Ethics Counselor Charles 
Culver, “when he finds out his uncle is really his father.” 


t Boston’s Beth Israel Hospital an ethical advisory group 

meets regularly to deal with questions ranging from 

which patients should receive specific types of surgery 

to treatment choices for newborns with potentially le- 
thal flaws. Says Rabbi Terry Bard, who set up the Beth Israel 
committee: “The thing people fear most is non-being, so when 
medicine is at the brink of posing being or non-being for us, it 
has tremendous power. This is one reason why ethical dilemmas | 
have become such an important part of medicine.” 

The same is true for the power of other technologies that 
have made moral decisions more daunting and complicated. At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology some 120 faculty 
members have signed a nationally circulated pledge to refuse re- 
search funds for the Strategic Defense Initiative "The problem,” 
explains M.I.T. Physicist Vera Kis- 
tiakowsky, one of the signers, “is 
that the money is not just money for 
research. There are consequences 
attached to it.” The most trouble- 
some consequence she sees is im- 
plied support for a program that is 
highly politicized and dubious as 
science. Declares University of IIli- 
nois Physicist John Kogut, a key 
figure in circulating the pledge: 
“We are not going to cooperate 
with the government to militarize 
space.” 

Also at issue is whether any 
university should participate in 
weapons research—or classified 
research of any kind—when the in- 
stitution’s purpose is to disseminate 
knowledge for the betterment of 
mankind. Many universities al- 
ready forbid faculty to accept 
grants carrying restrictions on 
full publication of research results. 

Other universities are grappling 
with moral concerns in business 
and industry, mainly by trying to 
influence students through ethics 
courses, At Georgia Tech, Professor 
Stothe Kezios offers a popular elec- 
tive in engineering ethics. The 
course confronts would-be engi- 
neers with situations like the trage- 
dy of the space shure Challenger— 
a case wherein several engineers at 
Morton Thiokol, the rocketmaker, 
spent the night before the launch 
pleading futilely with NASA and 
their own management for a pre- 
cautionary delay. 

Since the disaster one engineer, 
Roger Boisjoly, has quit Morton 
Thiokol and brought lawsuits for 
more than $3 billion against the 
company in connection with the 
deaths of the seven shuttle crew 
members. However, Arnold 
Thompson, another who had ar- | 
gued for a delay, has stayed on “to 
get things flying again.” Thomp- 
son's decision to hang in, hoping 
and working for better decisions in 
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| book entitled Tough Choices: Man- 


| tration of the Business School itself 





the future, reflects the tendency of most of corporate America. 
“Managers are paid to manage, and it’s up to them to make the 
final decisions,” says Thompson, implicitly accepting the domi- 
nance of the organization over personal conscience. 

Professor Kezios offers his students a stout principle for ethi- 
cal dilemmas like the one at Morton Thiokol: “Raise hell, stand 
firm.” But he acknowledges that such doctrine is easier said to 
students in school than done by them in the working world: 
“They don’t have any clues as to how they are going to behave 
out there.” In Los Angeles, Michael Josephson, a Loyola Mary- 
mount University law professor who has founded a new institute 
for ethical studies, is grappling with the same reality gap. “It’s 
easy to say you want to make a lot of money and also be ethical 
when you are a student,” he notes, but “it is much different in the 
real world.” Kirk Hanson, who teaches ethics at Stanford’s busi- 
ness school, finds many students apprehensive about the quan- 
daries they will face. “There are a lot of pressures in fast-track 
environments,” Hanson emphasizes. “I think they're afraid of 
the pressures and culture of Wall Street.” But he adds, hopefully, 
“They're starting to think in advance about what kind of price 
they want to pay,” with the implication that some may feel they 
do not want to pay at all. 

Harvard's Coles senses a turning from the success cult among 
many college students. “Right now 
there are almost 1,000 [Harvard] 
students doing volunteer work with 
the elderly or with prisoners, or as 
tutors for children,” Coles points 
out. He regards this as a hopeful 
sign of “decency, compassion and 
sensitivity to others, as well as to 
one’s own needs.” Some graduate 
students in professional schools, on 
the other hand, still seem preoccu- 
pied with their personal ambitions. 
In an effort to encourage moral in- 
quiry, Coles taught a special ethics 
class at the business school this 
spring, using characters and inci- 
dents from novels and short stories 
to dramatize the need for broader 
values. During one class focused on 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Last Ty- 
coon, Coles called out a cadence of 
four words from the book: “Toler- 
ance, kindness, forbearance, affec- 
tion.” Then he asked, “Can these 
lessons be taught? Should we teach 
them here? Will these qualities in- 
crease our nation’s GNP?” One stu- 
dent thought not, arguing, “It is dif- 
ficult to say that human behavior is 
driven by anything other than self- 
interest.” 

Moral Philosopher Kenneth 
Goodpaster recalls being struck by 
the same attitude when he came to 
the Harvard Business School from 
Notre Dame in 1980: “There was a 
certain cynicism that said, ‘What 
good will philosophy do when ev- 
eryone knows the bottom line is 
profit? Why bother putting a veneer 
over that when in fact the driving 
impulse is going to be amoral if not 
immoral?’ * Harvard’s Barbara L. 
Toffler, who recently published a 


agers Talk Ethics, says the adminis- 


“is not very supportive in trying to 
bring those of us with concern for 
ethics together.” 

Efforts to instill ethical con- 
cerns in students are reaching down 














even to the elementary-school level. Georgia Attorney Michael 
Ratelle deplored the dearth of basic civics and morality lessons 
given to his three schoolchildren in exurban Atanta. “Words 
like honesty and integrity aren't in the forefront of kids’ minds 
today,” says Ratelle. Last year Ratelle convinced his county's 
school board to adopt a curriculum developed by a nonprofit 
Texas group called the American Institute for Character Educa- 
tion. The heart of it is a 106-word statement of principles called 
“freedom’s code,” in which some of the key words are citizen- 
ship, obligations and two of the same ones that Coles offered to 
his class, tolerance and kindness. Introduced in 1969, the curric- 
ulum is being used in more than 33,000 elementary classrooms in 
45 states. 


oO many observers, however, these efforts amount to 

patchwork, with no unified direction yet defined. Says 

Emory President Laney: “There’s no question that we | 

are talking more about ethical questions and we seem to 
be taking a greater interest in them. But whether that translates 
into moral probity, I wouldn't want to say.” 

Interestingly, and perhaps reassuringly, some of the most 
thoughtful ethicists feel that the elements for an enduring moral 
consensus are right at hand—in the Constitution and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, with their 
combination of Locke’s natural 
rights and Calvin's ultimate right. 
“It's all there, it’s all written 
down,” says Colgate Philosopher 
Huntington Terrell. “We don’t 
have to be converted. It’s what we | 
have in common.” Terrell calls for 
a move “forward to the fundamen- 
tals,” in which people put their 
lives where their mouths have 
been: in line with the country’s 
founding principles. 

Loyola Marymount Ethicist 
Josephson argues that such princi- 
ples are neither idealistic nor theo- 
retical but, rather, the apex of 
pragmatism. “It is not a matter of 
being a Goody Two-Shoes,” he 
says. “It is a matter of being practi- 
cal. The notion that nice guys finish 
last is not only poisonous but 
wrong. In fact, the contrary is true. 
Unethical conduct is always self- 
destructive and generates more un- 
ethical conduct until you hit the 
pits.” He concludes, “The chal- 
lenge is not always being ethical or 
paying a big price. The challenge is 
to be ethical and get what you 
want. I think you can do it almost 
every time.” 

But this optimistic solution 
does no more than lay bare the 
marrow of the problem, namely, 
the nature of people’s wants. If 
Americans wish to strike a truer 
ethical balance, they may need to 
re-examine the values that society 
so seductively parades before them: 
a top job, political power, sexual al- 
lure, a penthouse or lakefront 
spread, a killing on the market. 
The real challenge would then be- 
come a redefinition of wants so that 
they serve society as well as self, de- 
fining a single ethic that guides 
means while it also achieves right- 
ful ends. —By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by John E. Gallagher/New 
York, Melissa Ludtke/Boston and Don 
Winbush/Atlanta 
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The Good Soldier 








Unwittingly, McFarlane paints a picture of a hands-on President 







As the Iran-contra scandal 
spreads in ever wider cir- 


Ronald Reagan is taking 
shape. Most accounts of 
Iranscam, notably the damning Tower 
commission report, depict the President 
as a woolly-minded, out-of-touch leader 
who permitted a band of overzealous 
aides to conduct secret and possibly ille- 
gal operations right under his nose. The 
White House has done little to dispute 
that characterization, and for good rea- 
son: an inattentive Reagan who knew lit- 
| tle of the weapons sales to Iran and noth- 
ing about the illicit funneling of arms to 
the Nicaraguan rebels seemed better 
than a President who played an active 
role in the affair. 


Reagan began to emerge. The new por- 
trait depicts the President as a hands-on 
boss who thoroughly involved himself in 
the contra crusade. In this version, Rea- 
gan ordered his staff to keep the rebels’ 
| Cause alive afler Congress banned U‘S. 
support in 1984 and 1985. He carefully 
monitored the contras’ fortunes, asking 
questions about troop strength. supplies, 
battlefield activities. He welcomed contri- 
butions from one foreign leader and lob- 
bied another head of state to expedite an 
arms shipment. 

The revised picture of the President 
was drawn by Robert McFarlane last 
week during four days of sometimes an- 
guished public testimony before the 
House and Senate Select Committees in- 
vestigating Iranscam. McFarlane, who 
served as Reagan’s National Security Ad- 
viser from October 1983 to December 
1985. is perhaps the most poignant figure 
in the scandal. Last February, depressed 
about his role in the political melodrama, 
he attempted suicide by swallowing an 
overdose of Valium 

Under the glare of television lights in 
the Rayburn Office Building, the dour 
former Marine described himself as a loy- 
al public servant who became an architect 
of policies he did not always believe in 
Yet time and again he defended the Presi- 
dent while blaming himself for the ques- 
tionable efforts to support the contras. 
“President Reagan's motives and direc- 
tion to his subordinates throughout this 
enterprise has always been in keeping 
with the law and national values,” 
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cles, a disturbing image of | 


But last week a different picture of 











The anguished insider: Reagan had a “more liberal” interpretation of the law 


McFarlane asserted. “I don’t think he is 
at fault here, and if anybody is, I am.” 
While McFarlane came across as a 
good soldier, his earnest admissions did 
not wash with Indiana Democrat Lee 
Hamilton, chairman of the House panel. 
“L appreciate your willingness to shoulder 
great responsibility,” Hamilton told the 
witness. “But I cannot accept that answer 
You cannot, it seems to me, accept re- 
sponsibility for mistakes, as admirable as 
that may be, and thereby absolve the 
President of responsibility.” Outside the 
hearings. Democratic Senator George 
Mitchell of Maine was more colorful. 
“McFarlane’s testimony of the Presi- 
dent’s personal involvement,” he said, 
“does tend to indicate that the water is 
lapping at the walls of the sand castle.” 
Indeed, McFarlane’s account indicat- 
ed that he molded contra policy to comply 
with the President’s orders. The former 
National Security Adviser said that in 








1983 Reagan approved a secret CIA plan 
for mining Nicaraguan harbors to prevent 
arms and supplies from reaching the San- 
dinista regime. When Congress learned of 
the operation in 1984, it passed the Bo- 
land amendment, cutting off U.S. assis- 
tance to the anti-Sandinista rebels. Yet 
the President, McFarlane testified, direct- 
ed his aides to continue helping the con- 
tras “hold body and soul together.” Said 
McFarlane: “We were to demonstrate, by 
our simple conviction and persuasion, 
that he intended to reverse the course 
of the Congress and get the funding 
renewed.” 

Reagan was briefed “dozens” of times 
on the contras’ on-the-ground progress 
and on the Administration’s efforts to sus- 
tain the movement, McFarlane said. Oc- 
casionally, the President became directly 
involved in providing assistance: when 
Honduras blocked a shipment of arms to 


the contras in October 1985, McFarlane | 
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said, Reagan contacted Honduran Presi- 
dent Roberto Suazo Cordova and per 
suaded him to release the weapons 

Reagan’s activism in favor of the con- 
tras raised questions about his role in so- 
liciting funds from third countries, an in- 
direct form of support that Congress 
explicitly prohibited in October 1985. Ina 
curious charade designed to avoid embar- 
rassing nations that are friendly to the 
U.S., it was agreed that they would be 
cited only by a number. But it was clear 
that “Country 2” was Saudi Arabia 
which had, at McFarlane’s prompting 
contributed $1 million a month to the con- 
tras since May 1984. In February 1985 
the President held a meeting in the Oval 
Office with King Fahd. Just a few days af- 
ter the visit, the Saudis told McFarlane 
they would double their monthly dona 
tion. When Reagan was informed, 
McFarlane testified, his reaction was one 
of “gratitude and satisfaction—not of sur- 
prise.” In all, said McFarlane, the Saudis 
contributed $32 million to the contras in 
1984 and 1985 

Reagan last week admitted discussing 
contra funding with Fahd but stressed 
that he was not the one who raised the 
subject. “My diary shows that I never 
brought it up,” he declared. “It shows that 
the King, before he left. told me that he 
was going to increase the aid.” 

At week's end the President revised 
his argument, contending that even if he 
had solicited funds from Saudi Arabia, 
the law did not prohibit him from 
doing so. “There is nothing in the 
Boland amendment that could 
keep me from asking other peo- 
ple to help [the contras],” Reagan 
told a group of newsmagazine re- 
porters. “The only restriction on me 
was that I could not approve the sending 
of help myself out of our budget money.” 

Reagan was forced to rebut another 
startling disclosure by McFarlane, in this 
case an apparent contradiction of Rea 
gan’s ofl-stated policy of refusing to pay 
ransom to terrorists. McFarlane claimed 
that in 1985 the President authorized a 
plan to pay $2 million provided by Texas 
Billionaire H. Ross Perot for the release of 
two American hostages in Beirut. “I don’t 
recall anything ever being suggested in 
the line of ransom,” Reagan said last 
week. But. he added, he may have dis- 
cussed paying foreign agents who could 
help win the release of American cap- 
tives, Said Reagan: “I’ve never thought of 
that as ransom 

While the testimony by McFarlane 
tainted the President, it was most incrim- 
inating to himself. Though he often tried 
to obscure his statements with circumlo- 
culions, it became evident that McFar- 
lane, who testified without immunity, was 
making himself more vulnerable to prose- 
cution. Under questioning by House 
Counse! John Nields, McFarlane admit- 
ted misleading two congressional com- 
mittees last summer when he testified 
that he did not know the full extent of 
Saudi Arabia’s contributions to the con 
(ras | was trying to use some tor- 
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McFarlane: What Reagan Did 


Mined 
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Mining the Harbors 

The President approved a 
1983 CIA plan to mine Nica- 
raguan ports. The covert 
action spurred Congress to 
pass a revised Boland 
amendment, halting U.S. 


“assistance to the contras. 


Setting the Policy 

After the congressional cut- 
off, Reagan told aides to help 
the rebels “hold body and 
soul together.” Subsequent- 
WANA (el or lurlien oul lcentite 
President “dozens” of times 
on the contras’ progress. 


Encouraging the Saudis 
After Reagan met with 
Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd, 
in February 1985, Fahd dou- 
bled his nation’s $1 million 
monthly contra allowance. 
The President insists he did 
not ask for the money 


Lobbying Honduras 
Later in 1985, when Hondu- 
ras blocked a shipment of 
contra arms, Reagan per- 
suaded the country’s Presi- 
dent to release the weapons. 
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tured language—inappropriately, I 
think,” he said. “It wasn't a full 
| account.” 

He confessed that in the summer 
of 1985 he allowed his deputy, Lieut 
Colonel Oliver North, to alter NSC 
documents to conceal from congres- 
sional investigators evidence of pos- 
sible violations of the Boland 
amendment. Implicating himself in 
a possible cover-up, McFarlane told 
the panel that he had contributed to 
a false chronology of events pre- 
pared for use by the President and 
CIA Director William Casey. More- 
over, McFarlane acknowledged that 
North told him last November that he 
was planning to throw a “shredding par- 
ty” to get rid of documents outlining the 
diversion of Iranian arms-sales profits to 
the coniras 

Last week's hearings concluded with 
further evidence of Administration sup- 
port for the contras when Robert Owen, 
32, a former Senate aide who worked as a 
courier for North, described meeting with 





NSC consultant: Robert Owen carried cash for the contras 


contras in several secret rendezvous and 
handing them envelopes full of cash, as 
well as maps and photographs prepared 
by the CIA or the Pentagon. Owen told of 
one incident in which North gave him 
$6,000 or $7,000 worth of traveler's 
checks and instructed him to cash them 
and pass the money on to a rebel leader. 
Owen claimed that a White House ad- 








® helped him cash the checks. A few 
* hours after the testimony, Miller 
= resigned 

McFarlane and Owen stressed 
that the Administration’s actions 
had a noble purpose: to rescue Nica- 
ragua from a repressive Marxist ca- 
bal and thus prevent the spread of 
Communism to the U.S. mainland. 
To investigators on Capitol Hill, 
however, the issue was not the Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Nicara- 
gua but its seeming contempt for 
Congress. “If the National Security 
Adviser of the President of the U.S 
and other high officials do not pro- 
vide complete and accurate answers to the 
Congress, what can we do?” Chairman 
Hamilton asked McFarlane last week 
“How can our system of government 
work?” Just as central as the fate of Cen- 
tral America, Hamilton was saying, was 
the attitude of an Administration that 
thought it could conduct foreign policy in 
defiance of Congress. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
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ministrative aide, Johnathan sonia | Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 





Conspiracy Theories 


hat kind of criminal prosecutions might grow out of the 
Iran-contra affair? The answer can be found in Title 18, 
Section 371 of the U.S. Code. In exceptionally sweeping lan- 
guage, that statute declares: “If two or more persons conspire 
either to commit any offense against the United States, or to 
defraud the United States, or any agency thereof in any man- 
ner or for any purpose .. . each shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both.” 
Independent Counsel Lawrence Walsh has already used 
that provision to convict two mi- 2S 








long, complex story before the jury in its entirety. He can use 
the testimony of minor conspirators to convict more impor- 
tant figures; Channell and Miller have already named Oliver 
North as their co-conspirator. And in conspiracy cases a jury 
can weigh hearsay evidence. 

One obvious possibility is that Walsh might accuse North 
and others of conspiring to violate the Boland amendment, 
which for two years forbade any direct or indirect Govern- 
ment assistance to the contras. As a civil statute, the amend- 
ment provides no penalties, but any Government official or 
private citizen found guilty of conspiring to violate the law 
could be sent to jail nonetheless. 

: Walsh might also charge 








nor lran-contra figures. Fund 
Raisers Carl Channell and Rich- 
ard Miller have pleaded guilty to 
a charge of conspiring to defraud 
the U.S. of tax money; the pair 
solicited supposedly deductible 
contributions for the entirely 
nondeductible purpose of buying 
weapons for the contras. In nego- 
tiations with congressional in- 
vestigating committees, Walsh 
has left no doubt that conspiracy 
is the main charge he intends to 
bring against many more promi- 
nent people. Says a source close 
to Walsh’s investigation: “Con- 





= some people, particularly North, 
Richard Secord and others who 
shredded documents, with con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice. Legal 
experts predict Walsh wil! fur- 
ther seek indictments against of- 
ficials, including North and pos- 
sibly Robert McFarlane, who 
helped draft a chronology of the 
Iran-contra affair that contained 
serious inaccuracies. The chro- 
nology was intended to prepare 
the President for his Nov. 19 
press conference and to help 
guide the late CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey through his congres- 








spiracy could take in the whole 
picture.” That was pretty much 
what happened during Watergate: 17 people, including Nix- 
on Aides John Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, were con- 
victed under the conspiracy statute, and Nixon was named as 
an “unindicted co-conspirator.” 

In many ways, the law is a prosecutor's dream. Courts 
have interpreted its “defraud” section to apply to any con- 
spiracy that interferes with the lawful functioning of Gov- 
ernment, even if the plot did not result in any other provable 
crime. People who play widely varying roles in a conspiracy 
can be judged equally guilty, and only one defendant need be 
shown to have committed “any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy.’ Thus the prosecutor does not have to focus on 
the narrow specifics of allegedly illegal acts; he can lay a 





Walsh flanked by Congressmen Hamilton and Cheney 


sional testimony. Here the 
charge would be conspiracy to 
suborn perjury. Walsh would not have to prove that Casey or 
anyone else actually gave false testimony. He would only 
need to show that the officials who drafted the chronology 
knew it was inaccurate. 

James Hamilton, a former Watergate counsel, voices one 
caution. In conspiracy cases, he says, “it is easy to get an in- 
dictment. On the other hand, you may get a situation where 
the jury doesn’t want to convict.” Jurors might sympathize 
with Government officials who contended they were trying 
in good faith to carry out President Reagan’s policies. A jury 
could bridle at the idea of sending McFarlane, North and 
others to jail for what it might consider disastrous political 
misjudgment, but nothing more. 
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The Mourning 
After 


Hart apologizes to his followers 





A tno point in the uproar that led to his 
withdrawal from the 1988 presiden- 
tial campaign had Gary Hart given way 
to contrition and remorse, as he did dur- 
ing last week’s lull after the storm. “T take 
full responsibility for what I did and the 
big mistakes I made,” he said. Although 
Hart had quit the race “angry and defi- 
ant” over headlines about the weekend he 
spent with Miami Model Donna Rice. he 
was now less willing to shift the blame: 
“The news media made mistakes, but it 
was wrong of me to make it seem like it 
was all their fault. I brought this on 
myself.” 

Hart's remarks were more meaning- 
ful because they were uttered not for the 


a S ~— 4 ; may 
Acampaign ends: Joe Trippi closes his office 


benefit of the press but for 15 senior staff- 
ers at his Denver headquarters. “I realize 
that I've hurt people and let all of you 
down. and I apologize.” he told his aides 
during a two-hour farewell meeting in the 
cramped corner office of Campaign Man- 
ager William Dixon. “There are a lot of 
idealistic 23-year-old kids out there that I 
have hurt, and I want you to tell them that 
I'm sorry and that they should not get dis- 
couraged and should keep working for 
what they believe.” 

Hart, his wife Lee and their children 
spent most of the week at their stone-and- 
log cabin in Kittredge, Colo., 25 miles 
west of Denver. The man who had been 
the Democratic front runner just three 
days earlier stayed out of view of reporters 
even as he began work for the law firm of 
Davis, Graham & Stubbs. Hart joined the 
group as a part-lime associate last Janu- 
ary. mainly to bring in new business. He 
spent part of every day last week at the 
firm’s 48th-floor downtown offices, which 
have commanding views of the Rocky 
Mountains. Associates say Hart will re- 
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ceive a salary in the “low six figures” for 
expanding the firm’s work in such areas 
as foreign trade and international law; he 


| is expected to begin traveling to Asia and 


Europe. 

Hart’s personal financial situation is 
nol precarious, say close colleagues, but 
he has so little accumulated wealth that 
with two children in college, he needed to 
begin work immediately. Said Dixon 
“Like the rest of us, he can’t afford to in- 
terrupt that income stream. He can’t just 
take a year off and write novels.” The au- 
thor of two novels already, Hart does 
hope to start another one in his spare 
time 

Nor can the shuttered campaign ig- 
nore its financial problems. It still owes 
$1.2 million from the 1984 presidential 
race. (Although nearly $2 million had 
been raised for the 1988 race, only a small 
surplus is expected to remain after bills 
are paid.) Hart's organization has asked 
the Federal Election Commission for per- 
mission to pay down the old debt with an 
estimated $1.1 million in federal match- 
ing funds that Hart will request for the 
1988 effort. But he may no longer qualify 
for this money: the agency is supposed to 
allot matching funds only to candidates 
actively seeking the presidency. 

Although a few Hart staffers will stay 
through the summer to pay bills and can- 
cel various leases and contracts, most are 
exploring new paths. Campaign Manager 
Dixon, 45, was going home to Madison, 
Wis.. to practice law. Many of the aides 
are expected to sign on with other Demo- 
cratic candidates, who were quick to 
come courting. Former Arizona Governor 
Bruce Babbitt sent a recruiter to Denver, 
and Illinois Senator Paul Simon took 
Hart's entire 14-member lowa campaign 
staff to breakfast. Delaware Senator Joe 
Biden phoned Hart's Iowa coordinator, 
Teresa Vilmain. to make a personal pitch 
for her services. She was not immediately 
persuaded. and asked, “How can I go 
back to Iowa and tell all those people I 
sold on Gary Hart, ‘Oh, now I've got an- 
other candidate—try this one’?” In Den- 
ver, last week Deputy Political Director 
Joe Trippi waved a clutch of pink phone 
messages in the air and joked, “This is like 
career day in college.” 

The candidate who may have the best 
chance to latch on to Hart's top hands is 
Massachusetts Governor Michae) Duka- 
kis. whose positions on promoting high- 
tech industries and education are similar to 
Hart's. Dukakis aides invited Hart's Den- 
ver-based political director, Paul Tully, 
and others to see him in action in Lowa. But 
Hart's people were not rushing to new as- 
signments. Most were. in Tully’s word, still 
in “concussion” from their hero’s sudden 
fall. Explained Deputy Campaign Manag- 
er John Emerson: “All of us have sacrificed 
time and money and moved from our 
homes to work for the one candidate we 
believed in, That kind of commitment isn’t 


easily transferable.” — By Frank Trippett. 











Andrew Young’s 
ill- Timed Call 


The mayor faces a grand jury 


as he calling as a family friend of- 
fering compassionate advice? Or 
was the mayor of Adanta bent on stop- 
ping an investigation? That apparently 
was what a federal grand jury in Atlanta 
wanted to know last week when it sum- 
moned Andrew Young to explain his 
March 25 telephone conversation with 
Alice Bond, the estranged wife of former 
Georgia State Senator Julian Bond. The 
call was placed six days after she told At- 
lanta police that her husband had been a 
regular user of cocaine and that she had 
once seen the mayor use coke. 
Young, who was Jimmy Carter’s Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, said he 
called Alice Bond before he knew that she 





After testifying: Young with Lawyer Bell 


had implicated him as well as her hus- 
band. He did so, he said, only to suggest 
that she stop “passing rumors.” After the 
call, Alice Bond told reporters that her 
charges were false, even though she had 
also named the alleged coke supplier and 
a limousine driver she claimed had some- 
times delivered the drug to her husband 
The three police officers who had taken 
the statements from her were then trans- 
ferred to lesser duties without explana- 
tion. That led U.S. Attorney Robert Barr, 
a former chairman of the Cobb County 
G.O.P. organization, to launch an obstruc- 
tion-of-justice probe 

The mayor, who contends that he has 
“never even seen cocaine except in the 
movies.” rejected suggestions by his law- 
yer. Griffin Bell, Carter's former Attorney 
General, that he plead the Fifth Amend- 
ment lest the grand jury prove a political 
trap. Young and Bond, who also denied 
using coke, are prominent black Demo- 
crats, and they are eager to clear up the 
matter well before their party holds its na- 
tional convention in AUanta next year. @ 
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Now, the company 

that introduced 
Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE 
breaks new ground with 
its Real Estate Option. — 


THE PRUDENTIAL INTRODUCES 


A NEW WAY TO GET CURRENT 
INVESTMENT RETURNS ON 


PERMANENT LIFE INSURANCE 


When The Prudential first issued its 
Variaole APPRECIABLE LIFE" insur- 
ance contract in the U.S.., it reaffirmed 
its commitment to providing life insur- 
ance for today’s needs. Insurance that 
both guarantees permanent life pro- 
tection...and offers current returns on 
a variety of investment options 

Now, this commitment goes forward 
with life insurance offering a real estate 
option. It enables you to invest your 
policy values in a diverse portfolio of 
prime properties managed by The 
Prudential 


CHOOSE FROM A VARIETY 
OF INVESTMENT OPTIONS 
IN A RANGE OF 
TAX-FAVORED POLICIES. 


This new real estate investment 
option is now available in a number of 
Prudential policies: Variable APPRE- 
CIABLE LIFE, Variable Life, and Dis- 
covery™ Life Plus. It is also available in 
a variable annuity, Discovery™ Plus 

In addition to real estate, you may 
choose from several other options 
Aggressively and Conservatively Man- 
aged Accounts; Stock, Bond and 
Money Market Accounts; and a High 
Yield Bond Account. There is also a 


Procucts & features available in most states. Variable APPRECIABLE LIFE, Variable Lite, Discovery Lite Plus and Dis 


Fixed Interest Rate Option. 

And no matter which accounts you 
choose, any and all increases in cash 
value accrue tax-deferred. That's 
especially important now that tax 
reform has eliminated the advantages 
of many other investments 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH ROCK-SOLID™ INSURANCE 
PROTECTION BEHIND YOU 


These plans can be effective growth 


vehicles. You can direct your cash val- 
ues into the accounts that best meet 
your investment objectives. As your 
needs or market conditions change, 
you also have opportunities to switch 
accounts—without tax consequences 

And of course, the life plans provide 
you with significant insurance protec 
tion. That's a crucial benefit for your 
family 


FIND OUT MORE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


For details on these variable plans 
please request our free information kit, 
containing prospectuses with more 
complete information, including fees 
and expenses. Read these materials 
carefully before you invest or send 
money. 

There's no obligation, so call a 
Prudential agent who is a Pruco Secu- 
rities representative, or use the form at 
right. 


covery Plus are offered by Pruco Life Insurance Company and Pruco Life Insurance Company of New Jersey and 
are avaiable through Pruco Securites Corporation, Newark NJ. These companies are subsicianes of The Prudenbal 
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me free information on The Prudential’s variable 
insurance and annuity plans. | understand 











| am under no obligation 1 
Please Print 
Name 
Adcress 
City State Zip 
Phone(___)_ Home) (Office 
area code 
Clip and mail The Prudential 
this form to: PO. Box 2163 
West Chester, PA 19362 & 
If you prefer, call your own Prudential agent whe 


free number. 


1-800-841- -80005 


Ask for Extension 373 


Calls answered 7 days a week, 24 hours a day 


is a Pruco Securities representative, or this toll- i 


Insurance & Other 
Financial Services 
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A Third Generation of Nukes 


From fission and fusion to enhanced X rays and microwaves 


he Hazebrook nuclear device that was 

detonated some 700 ft. below the Ne- 
vada desert last Feb. 3 was puny by most 
neasures. Equal to about 40 tons of TNT, 
a mere .2°% as strong as the Hiroshima 
blast, it would be feeble in a missile war- 
read. But in space, packed into the closed 
end of a stubby barrel and tamped down 
with hundreds of thousands of metal pel- 
lets, the low-yield weapon could wreak 
havoc. Unlike a standard nuclear explo- 
sion, which would vaporize the 
pellets and barrel, this one would 
spray the pellets through space at 
speeds up to 100 times that of a 
high-velocity rifle bullet. These 
pellets could not only burst the de- 
coy balloons that would accompa- 
ny a swarm of warheads but also 
destroy incoming missiles before 
their warheads were released 

Lieut. General James Abra- 
hamson, director of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, has confirmed 
that such a weapon, which he calls 
a “kind of nuclear shotgun with lit- 
tle pellets,” is being developed un- 
der the code name Prometheus. de- 
Spite SDI's supposedly nonnuclear 
status. It is only one among severa 
new approaches to nuclear weap- 
onry secretly under study in the na- 
tion’s bomb-design shops, includ- 
ing the Lawrence Livermore and 
Los Alamos national laboratories 

The first generation of nuclear 
weapons were the fission bombs of 
the 1940s and early ‘SOs. In their 
quest for more powerful blasts, sci- 
entists developed fusion bombs, 
which became the second genera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Now a 
third generation is being devel 
oped that stresses finesse and pin- 
point targeting 

Among these new weapons is a 
bomb that would produce mostly 
microwaves; exploded in space 








Microwaves emitted by a 

nuclear bomb in space could be 
enhanced and targeted on a small 
area, “frying” communications 

or computer circuits. 


can enhance or suppress any of a bomb’s 
destructive effects, including shock 
waves, heat and various types of electro- 
magnetic radiation 

One advanced version is the Excali- 
bur, already being tested. which boosts the 
X rays produced by a nuclear explosion 
The idea is to use the X rays to power la- 
sers, which would then be targeted at ene- 
my missiles as they fly through space. Tay- 
lor argues that microwaves are a better bet 


BEYOND THE MUSHROOM CLOUD 


structures nearby standing. 


| Small nuclear explosions could act like a shotgun blast, propelling 
J streams of high-velocity pellets through space to destroy 
‘| incoming missiles and decoys. 








Bombs could be shaped todirect | 
| the nuclear blasts at a specific 
| target. They could be targeted on 
| the Pentagon, for example, leaving 





effective way to destroy an enemy's mo- 
bile missiles. Because these missiles are 
not sitting in an easily targeted. fixed silo, 
it would take a large barrage of standard 
nuclear warheads to ensure that they were 
knocked out. But. as John Pike, a wee 
ons expert with the Federation of Amert- 
can Scientists, points out, “a single third- 
generation nuke could blanket a wide 
area with microwaves, which would 
short-circuit the electronic mechanisms, 
disabling the missiles.” 

Another third-generation technique ts 
to shape bombs in such a way that their 
blast is focused in specific directions, as Is 
now done with conventional explosives 
Making a nuclear bomb disk-shaped, for 
example, channels most of the de- 
structive force into two opposite- 
directed cones of energy, rather 
than sending it evenly in all direc- 
tions. The result: destruction of 
specific targets rather than entire 
cilies 

The debate is not over whether 
these weapons can be developed 
but whether they should be. Physi- 
cist Edward Teller, the father of 
the hydrogen bomb, argues that 
they are “uniquely designed for de- 
fensive purposes” and that “we 
need to know what the other side is 
doing and how to defend against 
it.” But IBM’s Richard Garwin, a 
weapons expert and active arms- 
control advocate, disagrees: “We 
shouldn't be going this route, not 
just because it’s a Pandora's box 
but because it serves as justifica- 
tion for further nuclear testing 
The human race has enough de- 
structive weapons already 

Lowell Wood, the weapons de- 
signer at California’s Livermore 
Laboratory who headed the Ex 
calibur X-ray project, notes ap- 
provingly that the “obvious direc- 
tion of weapons design is to 
increase the utility of weapons and 
at the same time decrease the 
advantages intrinsic to their use.” 
But that is precisely what worries 
opponents. Because the new nukes 
will be smaller and less indisecrimi- 





dis- 





could fry the electronic circuitry 
and computer chips of an enemy 
command center. Another bomb would 
concentrate the force of a nuclear blast on 
a small target; aimed at, say, the Kremlin, 
it could leave the rest of Moscow intact 
The result, says Physicist Ted Taylor, “is a 
weapon as different from current nuclear 
weapons as a rifle is technologically from 
gunpowder.” It is, he continues, “‘qualita- 
tively a new phase in nuclear weapons 
development.” 

Taylor should know: a nuclear-weap- 
ons designer at Los Alamos from 1949 to 
1956. he later worked for General Dy- 
namics atomic division and served as 
deputy director of what is now the De- 
fense Nuclear Agency. In the April Scien- 
tific American, he argues that designers 
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TIME Diagram by Joe Lertols) nately destructive, they will blur 
the line between nonnuclear and 
for enhancement. Microwaves—the same | nuclear weapons, thus making it more 


kind of electromagnetic emissions that 
cook TV dinners—have a longer wave- 
ength than X rays and can scramble elec- 
trical systems (hence the warnings to 
wearers of the early, unshielded heart 
pacemakers to stay away from some mi- 
crowave ovens). Unlike X rays, micro- 
waves can penetrate the atmosphere, 
reaching the earth’s surface from space 
Rudy Garbely, an electrical engineer 
with ITT Cannon in Phoenix, says the 
microwaves from a ten-megaton detona- 
tion in space could turn virtually every 
unprotected electronic and electrical cir- 
cuit within a 2,000-mile radius into a 
‘piece of junk.” Microwaves could be an 





probable that a conventional skirmish 
would escalate into a nuclear exchange 
Despite the controversy, the Reagan 
Administration is proceeding with the 
new weapons. Sylvester Foley Jr., Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Department of Ener- 
gy for defense programs. says his depart- 
ment spends “about 10%” of its $1.85 
billion research, development and 
ons-testing budget on directed-energy nu- 
clear bombs. The push to perfect third- 
generation nukes, some experts Say, is the 
main reason that the US. has refused to 
accept repeated Soviet proposals for a ban 
on nuclear testing.—-By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Bruce van Voorst/ Washington 
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Fuel Injection. One key to Independent — Suspen- Halogen Headlamps. In keeping 6-Way Driver's Seat. 
the outstanding performance sion. The 626's re its world-class road car heritage, This 626 features a 6-way 
of the front-wheel-drive 626 is uses s Mazda's patented Twin ae 626 comes equipped with Euro- adjustable driver's seat 
its 2.0-litre OHC engine with Trapezoidal Lin! for direc- style, flush-lens halogen headlamps. with controls for lumbar 
electronic fuel injection. tional stability and flat tracking support and seat angle. 


‘THE MAZDA 626 SPORT COUPE. 


WORLD-CLASS ROAD CAR PERFORMANCE 
WITHOUT THE WORLD-CLASS PRICE. 
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THE MAZDA 626 DELUXE SPORT COUPE. 





5-Speed Overdrive. A 
5-speed overdrive trans- 
axe is standard. Its direct 
linkage and parallel sup- 
port rod ensure smooth, 
precise shifting. 
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High Resale Value. 

626 also performs well at 
trade-in time, retaining 
an impressive amount of 
its original suggested 
retail price.** 


Serious Instrumentation. Easy-to-read instru- 


mentation includes tachometer, speedometer, 
temperature gauge, and trip odometer. There's 
also a tilt steering wheel. Clustered controls for 
easy access. Even intermittent-action windshield 
wipers. All standard. 


Please send me a free, 


4 full-color Mazda 626 catalog 


For a free, 24-page Mazda 626 
catalog, complete the coupon 
or call this toll-free number 
800-424-0202 ext. 702. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested retail prices Actual prices vet by dealer Tar, bcense, freight, options (radio and alloy wheels shown ort Dehua 


Coupe, alloy wheels shown 
spec fic features may vary "*Percentage of orginal sugges 


Lumury Sport Coupe) and other dealer charges extra. Prices may change without nonce lability of veric 
ted retad perce currently retained according to Kelley Bive Boos, January-Febr 





626 GI TURBO 
SPORT COUPE 
13449 








The GT Turbo. 0-60: 8.1 seconds. Standard features 15” alloy wheels. 195/60HR radials. 100-watt ETR AM/FM 
include: 120-hp, turbocharged, fuel-injected OHC engine. _ stereo. Full logic auto-reverse cassette deck. Graphic equal- 
Automatic Adjusting Suspension. 4-wheel disc brakes. izer. Yet it’s still priced over $10,000 less than BMVV 325e. 


626 LUXURY 
SPORT COUPE 
s11899 





Standard features include: 9-way adjustable driver's seat. steering. Power door locks. Power windows. 185/70SR 14 
Split fold-down rear seatbacks. Full center console. Tiltsteer- steel-belted radials. Dual electric door mirrors. Variable inter- 


ing wheel. 100-watt ETR AM/FM stereo. Full logic auto- mittent windshield wipers. mMmazDa 
reverse cassette deck. Power antenna. Cruise control. Power _ Illuminated driver's door lock. 
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Those Who Thought Ahead 


Veteran policy planners consider the legacy ofa wiser era 


ome walked slowly. stooped but not 
S dimmed by years. like George f 
Kennan, 83, who helped set up the first 
U.S. embassy in the Soviet Union 54 years 
ago. Others, still bouncy in the heyday of 
their careers, flew in from faraway posts 
like Winston Lord, 49. the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to China. The twelve men who assem- 
bled in the State Department last week 
represented one of the most impressive 
gatherings of U.S. diplomatic talen re- 
cent years. All are former directors of the 
policy-planning staff, a branch of the 
State Department established 40 years 
ago this month to consider how to rebuild 
Europe and cope with the Soviets 
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A similar set of challenges faced the 
USS. in late April 1947, when Secretary of 
State George Marshal! returned from a 
disheartering visit to Europe and the So- 
viet Union. The war-ravaged countries of 
the old Continent, Marshall reported to 
his countrymen ina radio broadcast, were 
close to economic disintegration. The So 
viet Union. he warned, was becoming in 
creasingly aggressive in its ambitions to- 
ward Western Europe. “The patient ts 
sinking while the doctors deliberate,” the 
general declared 

Searching for an innovative response, 
Marshall! sought out Kennan, who had 
provided early warnings of the Soviets’ 


State Department—all had their brushes 
with epochal events. Paul Nitze, who al 
80 is still active as President Reagan’s 
arms-control adviser after service under 
eight Presidents, recalls a 1953 fight with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to 
exclude a sentence on Chinese ex pansion- 
ism from an Eisenhower speech just be- 
fore the Korean War armistice. (Nitze 
won.) In the summer of 1962 Walt W. 
Rostow and his staff predicted that Nikita 
Khrushchev would soon embark on high- 
risk foreign policy moves. Rostow and 
other officials met each Thursday over 
lunch at the State Department to think 
through a response. “We said that if the 
US. stayed firm, he'd back away.” recalls 
Rostow, 70. Indeed, when President John 
F. Kennedy imposed a naval blockade in 
October to pressure the Soviets to disman- 
tle missiles they were installing in Cuba 
Khrushchev backed down 
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The thinkers, assembled in the State Department for a reunion: Gerard Smith, Paul Nitze, Henry Owen, Stephen Bosworth, George Shultz, Peter 
Rodman, George F. Kennan, George McGhee, Robert Bowie, Walt W. Rostow, Richard Solomon, Winston Lord, William Cargo 


The reunion, a felicitous idea during 
this period, when the strategic planning of 
a wiser era seems so was the 
brainchild of Richard Solomon, who has 
held the policy-planning post since 
March 1986. Some 300 officials crammed 
into two small rooms to hear the planners’ 
off-the-record discussion of “future for- 
eign policy challenges for the U.S.” One 
topic was the same one that dominated 
such meetings when the staff was first 
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formed: What are the Soviet Union's 
global aims? There was a sense that the 
cold war that has shaped the world during 











the past 40 years has become far more 
complex. Yet the question the planners 
faced in 1947 is no less pressing today 
How should the West respond? 

Secretary of State George Shultz pre- 
sided over a private dinner for the group 
and eloquently described what he believes 
to be one of the principal dilemmas of cur- 
rent US. diplomacy: how to restore a pub- 
lic consensus On foreign policy goals when 
the nation is divided over the fundamen- 
tal issues involved 
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expansionist aims in his astute cables as a 
foreign service officer in wartime Mos- 
cow. Kennan, then 43, was ordered to put 
together a staff that could formulate 
“long-term programs for the achievement 
of US. foreign policy.” Marshall's only 
advice: “Avoid trivia.” Working with a 
staff of six out of an office adjoining the 
Secretary's, Kennan forged the intellectu- 
al framework for the 
American foreign policy program in the 
postwar era: the Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean economic recovery. Having coined 
the term containment to describe U.S 
policy toward the Soviet Union. Kennan 
was able to give it a posilive rather than 
nilitaristic component through what 
Dean Acheson later described as 
the greatest and most honorable adven 
tures in history.” By the end of 1952. the 
U.S. had spent more than $13 billion on 
the Marshall Plan and launched Western 
Europe on its path to vitality 

The 13 men who followed Kennan as 
director of policy planning—s/p (for staff 
and planning) in the curious jargon of the 











most successful 





one of 


Rostow says flatly his policy-plan- 
ning days were the “nicest job a man 
ever had,” a judgment that seems to be 
shared by every other director of the of- 
fice. Yet, as the White House bureau- 
cracy extended its reach during succeed- 
ing presidencies, policy planning did not 
always have the same influence. It 
flourished under Henry Kissinger, who 
gave Lord and his entire staff of more 
than 20 the department's Distinguished 
Honor Award 

Solomon, today’s director, has ideal 
qualifications. A China scholar, he joined 
Kissinger’s staff in 1971 and later headed 
the political-science department at the 
Rand Corp. Each morning he meets with 
Shultz for 45 minutes to discuss long-range 
policies, and he goes along on major diplo- 
matic missions. Most important of all, he 
says, he has time to think. Given the daily 
evidence of the dangers of ill-conceived 
initiatives concocted in secret, this legacy 
of a more thoughtful era is something to 
contemplate By David Aikman/ 
Washington 
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Gin a Series on Civil Justice Reform 






If you’re planning to sue someone, you 
might be smart to hire a young lawyer. Your 
case may drag on for years. 

In Illinois and Rhode Island, for instance, 
average jury cases take more than four years 
to resolve, but thatS hardly unusual. In Los 
Angeles, between the day you file the papers 
and the day the jury trial begins, you can 
expect 54 months to pass. 

This is absurd. A man could be injured 
under President Ford, sue under President 
Carter, and collect under President Reagan! 
There’ a real injustice here. For anyone whos 
in serious pain, or suffering serious financial 
hardship, justice delayed four or five years 
isn't justice anymore. 

But if its exasperating for a plaintiff to wait 
that long to find out if a jury thinks he’s right, 
imagine the frustration of a defendant who 
may be sued for a product his company made 
40 or 50 or 60 years ago! Yet this happens, 
again and again. In many states, the makers 
of machinery manufactured long in the past 
can be held liable for their products’ perform- 
ance according to todays safety standards. 
And this can be true even if the machinery 
has been misused, abused or altered, and 
even if the person injured was clearly 
negligent. 

There are straightforward reforms that 
would protect both plaintiffs and defendants 
from such long-delayed injustices. Certainly 
we should penalize those who clog up our 
court calendars with frivolous or harassing 
suits. And certainly, we should insist that 
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those sued for the performance of their prod- 
uct be judged by the standards that existed at 
the time it was made and sold. 

Its time we listened to public opinion. 
When a majority of Americans agree that a 
manufacturer should not be liable by todays 
standards when his product was made years 
ago, we are ready for change. 

And manufacturers—if they are to market 
useful products that the public needs and 
wants—are desperately in need of that change. 

I welcome your ideas on how we can work 
together to restore fairness and balance to 
this system. And I would be pleased to send 
you information on efforts that already are 
under way. 


‘A man could be injured 
under President Ford, 
sue under President Carter; 
and collect under 
President Reagan!” 
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Golden Anniversary 


n the radiance of the setting sun or the swirling fog around 

San Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate Bridge takes on an 
unearthly quality belying its 389,000 cu. yds. of concrete, 
83,000 tons of structural steel and 80,000 miles of wire, much 
of it suspension cables a yard thick. From the Marin County 
headlands to the deck of a sailboat on the bay, the grand old 
span and its 746-fl. towers appear to be something they are 
not: floating. delicate, an awesome and ghostly setting ap 
propriate for a James Bond thriller 

Next week the Bay Area celebrates the Golden Gate's 50th 
anniversary as one of the engineering marvels of the world. Just 
after dawn Sunday, thousands of pedestrians will stroll across 
its 4.200-fl. span, repeating a similar parade that took place at 
the bridge’s inauguration in 1937, when 200,000 celebrators 
paid a nickel apiece for the privilege of walking across the 
bridge on its first day, Those opening ceremonies, which in- 
cluded a flyover by 450 planes from three aircraft carriers, end- 
ed up $70,000 in the red. In these more extravagant limes, ex 
penditures for the golden anniversary festivities exceed that 
but confused organizers say they do not know by how much 
Although scaled down from original plans to rival last year’s 
Statue of Liberty centennial in New York harbor. the bridge’s 
birthday will include a 50-gun salute, a flyover and fireworks. as 
well as the usual well-meaning but oddball gesture: the Sausalito 
Chamber of Commerce has built a bridge replica from empty 
cans of Spam, which is also marking its 50th anniversary 
But nothing could embarrass this most majestic of 

bridges. built in treacherous waters at a cost of only eleven 
lives. More would have been killed had not Joseph B 
Strauss, the engineer who conceived and built the bridge, in 
sisted that nets be strung under the workmen: the nets saved 
19. Strauss said it best at the dedication. in an age when won 
ders were built to stay wondrous: “This bridge needs neither 
praise, eulogy nor encomium. It speaks for itself. 
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| Fallen hero: Jackson on the court 


HOUSTON 
-One Man’s 
Misfortune... 


With Houston's oil-based 
economy mired in depression, 
foreclosures on residential 
properties have been running 
at more than 2,000 a month 
Now some of those abandoned 
eyesores are being put to good 
as public housing 
The local housing author- 
ity has purchased 121 fore- 
closed houses for an average of 
$37,000 apiece, and is renting 
them to low-income tenants 
for as little as $231 a month 
Skeptics have been won over 
by its tight standards: renters 
must take an 18-hour handy- 
man’s training course so they 
can keep up the houses 


use 


DRUGS 


The Death of 
Another Star 


As a standout guard for the 
University of Texas at El Paso 
Hernell (“Jeep”) Jackson, 23, 
was a local hero in a basket- 
ball-crazy city. His stunning 
| leaps and savvy playmaking 
had helped his team win four 
Western Athletic Conference 
titles. Drafted this spring, he 
was headed for the U.S. Bas- 
ketball League’s Philadelphia 
Aces. Then early this month, 
during a benefit game, he col- 

lapsed and died 
As in the case of Universi- 


American Notes 


| ty of Maryland Basketball Star 


Len Bias, who died in similar 
circumstances last year, no one 
suspected that Jackson had 
been using drugs. “Jeep had 
this responsibility and maturi- 
ty that was just too strong to be 
overcome by the temptation to 
use drugs,” said a friend. How- 
ever, police called cocaine a 
“contributing factor” in Jack- 
son's death. Jackson was well 
aware of cocaine’s dangers: an 
FBI agent had lectured his 
team, and El Paso Coach Don 
Haskins had ordered three sur- 
prise drug tests, including one 
less than two months before 
Jackson's death. Jeep had 
passed 


Mixing Sex 
And Secrets 


While the nation has been pre- 
occupied with the sex lives of 
presidential candidates, the 
Pentagon has been fretting 
about the sexual practices of 
the 2.7 million people with De- 
fense Department security 
clearances. In January the 
Pentagon expanded its rules to 
compel service personnel, ci- 
villian workers and contract 
employees with clearances to 
divulge whether they have en- 


| gaged in such sexual acts as 


adultery, sodomy and incest 
The rules are intended to en- 
sure that those with access to 
secrets are not vulnerable to 
blackmail 


Some critics object that 








JARS 


Hall at home with a photo of her husband and his violin 


most security problems occur 
not through sexual blackmail 
but bribery. Others protest that 
the new rules may violate civil 
liberties. Homosexuals will be 
eligible to get or retain clear- 
ances, says a Pentagon spokes- 
man, if there is no threat of 
blackmail or vulnerability to 
coercion 


Happy to 
Help Out 


The Soviet salesmen touring 
the US. last week certainly 
made an aggressive capitalistic 
pitch: since NASA is out of the 
business of launching commer- 
cial satellites, the Soviet Union 
would happily fill the void 

for a reasonable price. The del- 
egation from the civilian space 
agency Glavkosmos visited 
Washington and Houston, of- 
fering to loft US. satellites for 
about half the price of a ride on 


| the European Ariane rocket 


To assuage US. fears that 
technological secrets would be 
compromised, the Soviets even 
offered to accept the satellites 
in sealed packages. 

The response from Ameri- 
can companies was short of 
nyet, but it was a decided not 
yet. Not only does federal law 
prohibit the transfer to the 
US.S.R. of the high-tech elec- 
tronics used in spacecraft, but 
no one seems willing to accept 
Soviet assurances. Apollo As- 
tronaut Walter Cunningham 
spoke to the Soviet group and 


| cancer in 





The Soviet Proton rocket 


later dismissed the proposal 
Said he: “We'd be naive to 
think they're not going to peek 
under the covers to look at our 
hardware.” 


The Violinist’s 
Last Case 


For half a century, Julian Alt- 
man played his violin at society 
functions in New York City 
and Washington. A consum- 
mate con man, Altman treated 
his violin the way he treated 
people: with little respect. Dif- 


| ficult as he was in life, however, 


Altman did not want to die 
without sharing his greatest 
secret. Before succumbing to 
1985, Altman, 69, 
told his wife, “Look between 
the violin case and the cover, 
and you'll find some interesting 
papers,” she recalls. There she 
found newspaper clippings re- 
porting the theft ofa Stradivar- 
ius violin made in 1713 from a 
Polish virtuoso in New York 
City in 1936. Altman’s violin, it 
turned oul, was the missing 
Stradivarius 

Altman told his wife he 
had purchased the violin for 
$100 from a “friend.” These 
days a Stradivarius can com- 
mand as much as $1 million 
Altman's widow will have to 
settle for an undisclosed re- 
ward from the instrument's 
rightful owner, Lloyd's of Lon- 
don, which 51 years ago paid 
the violin’s last owner $30,000 
for the loss 
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For almost 85 years, Buick has stood for 
some beautiful qualities: prestige, classic styling, 
the better things in life. And now, new Buicks are 
even more beautiful, thanks to a special choice 
of incentives. 


Cash back. 


Take your savings as a cash rebate, or 
apply your cash rebate to your down payment, 
or even toward lease payments on the following 
models: 


Electra/Park Avenue $1,200 cash back 
LeSabre and pkg $ 800 cash back 
Skylark, Somerset, Skyhawk $ 500 cash back 





Low financing. 


If you wish, you can finance any of the new 
Buicks listed through GMAC at 3.9% annual 
percentage rate financing. Length of finance 
contract is limited. 

Buckle up and visit your participating Buick 
dealer for qualification details. 


For either offer, you must take actual retail delivery from 
dealer stock by June 12, 1987. Dealer financial participation may 
affect consumer cost 
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COMMITMENT PLAN 
See your Gealer for the terms and 
conditions of this limited warranty. 
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The tough police crackdown: at Seoul's Korea University, riot squads wearing helmets and gas masks stormed onto the campus to quell the outbreak of 


SOUTH KOREA 


—— World 





A Volcano of Unrest 


Students take to the ramparts in rising ant 


ocks and other missiles flew 
through the air like shrapnel as 
some 1,500 students rioted on the 
fourth day of antigovernment pro- 
tests at Kwangju’s Chonnam University 
Riot police with orders to disperse the 
demonstrators charged into the crowd, 
flailing nightsticks. As the running battle 
continued, one group of students overpow- 
ered a police officer and bound him hand 
and foot, beating him relentlessly in the 
process. The captured officer would be 
held hostage, the students announced, un- 
ul five of their comrades arrested the day 
before were released. The police respond- 
ed brutally and effectively. They stormed 
buildings across the campus, firing tear- 
gas canisters into occupied classrooms and 
the university library, until the hostage, 
seriously injured, was freed 
The twin spectacles of students seiz- 
ing police officers as prisoners, and of po- 
lice barging into university classrooms, el- 
Oquently summed up the volcano of 
unrest that erupted last week throughout 
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South Korea. Day after day thousands of 
university students gathered on campuses 
across the country to demand democratic 
political reforms from the government of 
President Chun Doo Hwan. They staged 
marches, hurled fire bombs, seized build- 
ings, chanted antigovernment slogans 
and burned effigies of Chun. To prevent 
the campus rioting from spilling into the 
surrounding streets and possibly igniting 
more disorder, police used armored cars 
and tear gas, and charged with clubs in 
wave afler wave. By Friday the violent 
protests had spread to 34 universities, and 
at least 10,000 students had joined the 
fray. Dozens of injuries were reported, 
but, miraculously, no deaths. 

At Yonsei University in Seoul, the 
country’s capital and largest city, a col- 
umn of more than 2,000 students waved 
red, white and green flags painted with 
revolutionary slogans as they sang We 
Shall Overcome in Korean. A ceremony 
marking the university's 102nd anniver- 
sary exploded into a riot as some 1,000 
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igovernment protests 


students vented their rage over a police 
raid earlier in the day that resulted in the 
arrest of 36 hunger strikers. At the munic- 
ipal stadium a victory march by 3,500 stu- 
dents from Kyung Hee University to cele- 
brate their baseball team’s championship 
turned into a political protest 

Nor were students the only South Ko- 
reans involved in what amounts toa deep- 
ening confrontation with Chun’s rule. A 
congregation of about 1,200, including 
800 Protestant and Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen, took part in an overnight prayer 
vigil for political reform at the Ahyun 
Methodist Church in downtown Seoul 
About 40 participants had their heads 
shaved by amateur barbers as a sign of 
their determination to carry on the pro- 
test campaign. An estimated 750 riot po- 
lice surrounded the church to prevent ad- 
ditional people from entering. Eventually 
the police broke up the meeting with 
fi ijuring 27 participants 
ill other groups used written pro- 
tests to register their dissatisfaction. One 
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fire-brandishing demonstrators. The crowd later burned President Chun Doo Hwan in effigy 











campaign criticizing the lack of political 
reform collected the signatures of 1,381 
| professors and instructors at 43 universi- 
ties and colleges, or more than 10% of the 
country’s total higher education faculty. 
| Another lined up the support of 233 per- 
forming artists and 379 writers. 

Much of the turmoil, especially 
| among the students, was a prelude to the 
anniversary this week of a 1980 uprising 
in Kwangju. Seven years ago, after mar- 
tial law was suddenly imposed throughout 
South Korea, rioters in the southwestern 
city of 700,000 took to the streets, overran 
ill-prepared police and seized virtually all 
public buildings. In response, the govern- 
ment mobilized a division of front-line 
army troops and ordered a military attack 
against the rebelling civilians. The result 
was a bloodbath that left nearly 200 peo- 
ple dead. Ever since, the Kwangju massa- 
cre has been associated with a group of 
hard-line generals, including Chun, who 
took national power a few months later. 

Strong as the memory of Kwangju re- 
mains in South Korean political life, how- 
ever, the immediate cause of this year’s 
extraordinary turmoil was a much more 
recent event. On April 13 Chun abruptly 
announced the end of a one-year-old na- 
| tional debate over electoral reform by de- 
claring that no changes in the current sys- 
tem of choosing a chief executive would 
be contemplated until after the 1988 Sum- 
mer Olympic Games, which are to be held 
in Seoul. To continue arguing about the 
matter while South Korea stands in the 
spotlight of world attention, said Chun, 
would “deepen our internal schisms and 
| dissipate national resources.” 

Suppressing the debate, however, 
would have consequences stretching well 





beyond the Games. Chun’s seven-year 
term of office ends next February, and he 
has repeatedly said he will step down at 
that time. But under South Korea’s present 
voting machinery, his successor would be 
chosen by a large electoral college, a sys- 
tem that favors the ruling Democratic Jus- 
tice Party, which is dominated by the mili- 
tary. Without a change in the system 
before the next election, the opposition 
would have no hope of reaching power. 
Chun’s critics, who for years have 


| called for the direct election of the Presi- 


dent, were outraged. Kim Young Sam, 
one of two leaders of the principal minor- 
ity party, pointed out that Chun won the 
presidency in 1981 with 92% of the vote in 
an election boycotted by the opposition. 
Demanded Kim: “How much difference 
is there between that election and those of 
[Communist] North Korea, whose leader 
usually receives 98% to 99% of the votes?” 
In an interview with TIME, Kim declared, 
“We will certainly boycott the next presi- 
dential election if it is held 
under the old system.” 
Chun apparently chose 
to act in April at least in 
part because the opposi- 
tion was in disarray. Un- 
willing to compromise on 
the issue of direct presiden- 
tial elections, Kim Young 
Sam and his primary oppo- 
sition partner, Kim Dae 
Jung, broke with the New 
Korea Democratic Party 
and formed a new group, 
the Reunification Demo- 
cratic Party. Most anti- 
government legislators de- 
cided to follow suit, quickly 
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Close cut: sign of opposition 


making the R.D.P. the primary opposition 
party, with 67 seats in the 276-member 
National Assembly. But the regrouping 
nonetheless served to splinter Chun’s crit- 
ics further. 

The government has tried to still its 
critics by harassing the opposition. Kim 
Dae Jung has been under house arrest for 
the past five weeks, his home surrounded 
night and day by dozens of policemen. At 
least a dozen R.D.P. assemblymen are also 
under indictment or investigation, many 
on charges for thinly disguised political 
reasons. The new party has not even 
found a landlord willing to rent it space 
for a headquarters, forcing Kim Young 
Sam to joke that he “may have to pitch an 
extra-large tent on the bank of the Han 


| River” for offices 


or the U.S., which maintains a force 

of 40,000 troops in South Korea and 
regards Seoul as a strategically im- 
portant ally, Chun’s latest retreat 

from democratic reform presents a dilem- 
ma. Some Washington officials claim that 
the US. is unwilling to punish South Ko- 
rea’s political abuses because any action 
might weaken the country militarily or eco- 
nomically. Yet other observers of U.S. for- 
eign policy are seriously wondering wheth- 
er Washington’s failure to take tougher 
stands against South Korea's government 
might itself be contributing to the country’s 
underlying problem. Says Democratic 
Congressman Stephen Solarz, chairman of 
the Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommit- 
tee: “The people of South Korea should 
know that we Americans don’t counte- 
nance the continued denial! of democracy.” 
This week Congressman Thomas 


Foglietta, who was beaten up by police | 


when he accompanied Kim Dae Jung to 
Seoul on his return from exile in the U.S. 
two years ago, will introduce a bill calling 
for economic sanctions against South Ko- 
rea unless it demonstrates progress in 
moving toward democracy. Foglietta, a 
Democrat, was forced to strip out some of 
the toughest measures, including the deni- 
al of commercial landing rights for South 
Korean airlines, when it became clear 
that the bill as it read stood virtually no 
chance of passage. But the amended bill 
would still commit the U.S. to voting 
against development loans to South Ko- 
rea by the World Bank and some other in- 
ternational credit agencies. 

Last week's spasm of 
police head knocking and 
teargassing made it clear 
that Chun is determined to 
make good on past threats 
to crush the opposition. 
But the violence also 
proved that South Korea’s 
debate over democratic re- 
form cannot be stifled by 
the wishes of a single auto- 
crat; quite possibly it can- 
not be stifled at all. 

— By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/ 
Washington and K.C. Hwang/ 
Seoul 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Giant Step for Democracy 





Aquino’s candidates score a landslide in congressional elections 


Pre Corazon Aquino’s smile was 
as bright as the sunshine outside when 
she entered the wood-paneled Cabinet 
room in Manila’s Malacafang Palace. 
“Had I known this kind of victory was 
going to be achieved,” she jokingly told 
her ministers, “I would have asked all of 
you to run.” Responding with laughter 
and applause, the Cabinet congratulated 
Aquino on what appeared to be an over- 
whelming victory by her candidates last 
week in nationwide voting for 24 seats 
in the Senate and 200 in the 
| House of Representatives. 

Although final results 
were not expected for two 
weeks, initial projections indi- 
cated that Aquino’s slate had 
captured as many as 23 Senate 
seats and a substantial major- 
ity in the House. Only one 
opposition candidate, Movie 
Actor Joseph Estrada, 48, 
seemed assured of a Senate 
seat. Former Defense Minis- 
ter Juan Ponce Enrile, 63, the 
leader of the opposition 
Grand Alliance for Democra- 
cy (G.A.D.), fell just shy of the 
mark in the early counting, 
but could win a Senate seat 
once the official tally is com- 
pleted. The radically left Par- 
tido ng Bayan (People’s Par- 
ty), formed only last year, 
entered elective politics for 
the first time and apparently 
won no seats. 

It was the first truly demo- 
cratic legislative election in 
the Philippines since Marcos 
abolished the old Congress in 
1972, later to replace it with 
the unicameral National As- 
| sembly, his rubber-stamp par- 
liament. The new Congress, which con- 
venes in July, will take over the legislative 
powers that Aquino has been exercising 
by decree since Marcos’ ouster in Febru- 
ary 1986. Last week’s election was the fi- 
nal step in restoring a system of checks 
and balances under the terms of a new 
constitution that was approved in a 
national referendum last February. 

While the results reflected Aquino’s 
immense personal popularity, they also 
carried the seeds of potential trouble. As 
a new power center, the Congress may 
prove difficult to control—especially by 
a President who has been reluctant to 
use executive power. Moreover, the 
President's slate included an ideological- 
ly diverse assortment of candidates uni- 
fied by little more than her endorse- 
ment, and that diversity leads many 
observers to expect the group to frag- 
ment once Congress meets. The lack of 
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a politically coherent majority and the 
absence of an institutionalized parlia- 
mentary opposition could pose threats to 
long-term stability. 

Opposition candidates began to de- 
nounce the elections as a fraud as soon as 
the first projections were announced. Ac- 
cusing the government of widespread 
cheating, Enrile called the vote a “failure” 
and warned that it would lead to “insta- 
bility of unimaginable magnitude.” At a 
midweek rally, while his supporters 





Flashing her party's symbol, the President, center, campaigns in Manila 





the vote. Nonetheless, Comelec pro- 
nounced the balloting the cleanest and 
most orderly since the Philippines re- 
ceived its independence from the U.S. in 
1946, an assessment generally shared by 
foreign observers. Despite the oppressive 
heat that gripped much of the country on 
election day, people began lining up at the 
104,544 precincts well before the opening 
hour of 7 a.m. By the time the polls closed 
at 4 p.m., a record-breaking 90% of the 
26.4 million registered voters had cast 
their ballots. 

The voting was not entirely free of 
violence. Since the campaign began last 
March, 72 people have been killed in 
election-related incidents, including 34 
on polling day itself. Still, that is a 
marked improvement over 
the 158 killings reported dur- 
ing the 1986 presidential cam- 
paign, which precipitated 
Marcos’ ouster. This year’s 
death toll might have been 
higher if police had not dis- 
armed an incendiary device 
in a toilet of the Comelec 
building last week. Police said 
the bomb, thought to have 
been planted by G.A.D. sup- 
porters, could have destroyed 
the three-story structure. 

Although the election vic- 
tory was a sizable step in 
consolidating Aquino’s power, 
serious obstacles remain. Be- 
yond the chronic problems of 
poverty, unemployment and a 
sputtering economy, doubts 
linger about the loyalty of the 
military; a majority of the 
country’s soldiers apparently 
voted for the opposition. De- 
fense Minister Rafael [leto 
discounted the importance of 
this, but did not rule out the 
possibility that some dis- 
gruntled soldiers might be 
persuaded to take part in 
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The vote reflected Cory’s popularity, but carried the seeds of trouble. 


shouted “Down with Aquino!,” Enrile 
branded the election the “dirtiest in the 
nation’s history.” Next day, at a rally of 
20,000 protesters in suburban Quezon 
City, Enrile declared, “Let us not stop un- 
til the cheaters have been punished.” 
Enrile, whom Aquino dismissed as De- 
fense Minister last November after his al- 
leged involvement in a coup plot, vowed 
not to take his Senate seat if the official 
count declared him a winner. 

Ramon Felipe, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Elections (Comelec), quickly 
dismissed Enrile’s complaints. “There 
was no failure of elections,” said Felipe, 
“but I think some losers would like to 
have a failure of elections.” There were 
isolated incidents of vote buying and in- 
timidation on both sides, and some of 
Aquino’s relatives, either running on her 
slate or working for it, allegedly sought to 
use their family connections to influence 





yet another plot against the 
President. The military’s dis- 
pleasure centers on the charge that 
Aquino has been too soft on the 
18-year-old Communist insurgency, 
which has intensified since the collapse of 
a cease-fire agreement last February. The 
day after the election, ten policemen were 
killed in an ambush by the Communist 
New People’s Army in Surigao del Sur 
province on Mindanao. At week’s end 38 
people were killed in scattered guerrilla 


attacks around the country, bringing the | 


number of insurgency-related deaths this 
year to more than 1,000. Said a top-rank- 
ing general: “The soldiers are not free to 
move or do what they think ought to be 
done in terms of licking the insurgency, 
simply because the Commander in Chief 








has yet to act like one.” Caught between | 


such critics on the right and guerrillas on 


the left, Aquino faces a perilous road | 


ahead. —By Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
Nelly Sindayen and William Stewart/Manila 
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Islands in a political storm: a country once stirred only by the ebb and flow of the tides 


FUl 


The Big Chill Settles over Paradise 


A bloodless coup reveals ethnic tensions in a tropical land 


A s the clocks on Suva’s gray stone gov- 
ernment buildings struck 10 a.m., the 
eleven men moved silently into Parlia- 
ment. One wore a smart lightweight jack- 
et over a striped shirt and tie and a sulu 
skirt wrapped around his waist, appropri- 
ate attire for the steamy, tropical capital 
of Fiji. The others, however, wore army 
fatigues and carried machine guns. Inside 
the chamber 51 members of the Fijian 
Parliament sat listening as a colleague ex- 
pounded on the history of the islands 
“Peace and harmony is the governing 
principle on which the Fijians have been 
running their lives,” said Taniela Veitata 
“This is in contrast to what Mao Tse-tung 
believed—that political power comes out 
of the barrel ofa gun.” 

At just that moment the armed men 
made their entrance and quickly circled 
the room. Their leader, the man in the 
sulu, walked quickly across the floor to 
the speaker's dais. “This is a 
military takeover,” an- 
nounced Lieut. Colonel Siti- 
veni Rabuka. “Stay down 
and remain calm.” In min- 
utes Rabuka and his men 
rounded up the recently in- 
stalled Prime Minister, Dr 
Timoci Bavadra, and the 27 
members of his ruling coali- 
tion. After placing the politi- 
cians in military detention, 
Rabuka declared that he was 
in command of the country 

The bloodless coup d’état and kidnap- 
ing last week stunned a country that, from 
its first sighting by European explorers in 
1643, seemed to be stirred only by the tide 
washing over coral reefs into palm- 
fringed lagoons. It was the first military 
takeover ever in the South Pacific. Fiji's 
democratic neighbors, including Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, unanimously con- 
demned Rabuka’s actions. Even more 
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Rebel Leader Rabuka 


disturbing was the coup’s racist factor 
Rabuka and his colleagues were express 
ing the resentment of ethnic Fijians 
against the recent political inroads of eth- 
nic Indians. Bavadra’s government, elect- 
ed just last month, was the first with a ma- 
jority of Indian politicians 
In this century Fijians of Indian de- 
scent, whose ancestors were brought in by 
the British colonial government to work 
sugar plantations, have come to dominate 
the country’s economy. Ethnic Indians 
make up 49% of the population and are 
the largest group on the islands, much to 
the chagrin of the indigenous Fijians, who 
make up 47% of the island nation’s 
715,000 people. Since Fiji gained indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1970, racial ten- 
sions had been held in check by the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara. But in April—with the 
support of Indians and both poorer and 
, educated young Fijians at- 
tracted by his lefi-leaning co- 
alition’s pro-labor plat- 
form—Bavadra, an ethnic 
Fijian, and his Indian-domi- 
nated party came to power 
Barely two weeks after 
the election, 6,000 people 
marched through the streets 
of Suva to protest that only 
seven of the ruling coalition’s 
28 M.P.s were indigenous Fi- 
jians. The demonstrators de- 
clared they had no confi- 
dence in the new government and 
demanded changes in the constitution to 
guarantee Fijian rule. In the weeks that 
followed, Bavadra’s opponents an- 
nounced plans for a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. Government buildings were 
damaged in a series of gasoline-bomb 
attacks 
Insurrectionist Rabuka, who denied 
last week that he was motivated by per- 
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sonal ambition, quickly showed his eth- 
nic sympathies. The 15 men he appoint- 
ed to a Council of Ministers included a 
large majority of native Fijians and are 
expected to follow policies favoring Fiji- 
ans. Mara is Rabuka’s new Foreign 
Minister, and will drop Bavadra's non- 
aligned stance in favor of a pro-Western 
foreign policy. Rabuka is highly popular 
and faces little dissent from within the 
army, whose troops are 95% ethnic 
Fijian 

Rabuka’'s takeover was slowly, if in- 
credulously, accepted by Fijians, though 
some banks reported queues of people 
withdrawing money. Elsewhere the out- 
cry against the coup was loud and clear 
Prime Minister David Lange of New Zea- 
land and Prime Minister Bob Hawke of 
Australia conferred by phone, then con- 
demned the coup. Hawke called the 
events a “tragedy,” and said he hoped 
that “parliamentary democracy can be 
restored.” Both men were expected to ex- 
ert diplomatic pressure on the regime 
However, each ruled out military inter- 
vention. Washington, too, expressed con- 
cern at the overthrow of Bavadra 

At week's end, when Indian shop- 
keepers and workers went on strike to 
protest the coup, Rabuka abolished trade 
unions. He simply ignored the Governor 
General, Ratu Sir Penaia Ganilau, the 
representative of Queen Elizabeth as Fiji's 
head of state, who declared a state of 
emergency to meet an “unprecedented 
situation which must not be allowed to 
continue,” 

The new regime lost no time cracking 
down on other forms of dissent. The day 
after the coup the Fiji Sun said in an edi- 
torial, “Democracy died in Fiji yester- 
day.” That night Rabuka shut down all 
newspapers. In tropical Suva, the big chill 
had set in By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by John Dunn/Suva 
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Peres meets the press after Cabinet meeting in Jerusalem; peace activists demonstrate, below 


So Much for National Unity 


A peace initiative threatens to bring down the Isr aeli coalition 


FF: 32 months it has been billed as a na- 
tional unity coalition, but the two 
wings of the Jerusalem government last 
week displayed little evidence of anything 
approaching harmony. “Perverse and 
criminal!” cried Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir at Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres’ proposal to convene an interna- 
tional peace conference in the region. 
Peres, the leader of the Labor Party, re- 
taliated by accusing his coalition partner 
of “character assassination.” 

Twice last week the ten-member Is- 
raeli inner Cabinet met to debate the is- 
sue, and twice the sessions ended in stale- 
mate. Peres threatened to break up the 
coalition and call new elections if the 
inner Cabinet failed to support him on the 
peace proposal. But by midweek he 
lacked a handful of the 61 votes in the 
120-member Knesset needed to bring 
about early elections. With Labor short of 
sufficient support, party officials feared 
that Likud, with 
the help of some 
small religious par- 
ties, would then be 
able to hang on un- 
til November 1988 
Before leaving for 
the U.S. to consult 
with Secretary of 
State George Shultz, Peres was forced to 
announce that for the moment Labor 
would remain in the troubled govern- 
ment. But the dispute continued on anoth- 
er front: the Foreign Ministry refused to 
transmit to its embassies a Shamir mes- 
sage saying that the peace plan was dead. 

Peres’ proposal, which has been en- 
dorsed by Jordan’s King Hussein and the 
Reagan Administration, has been at least 
| two years in the making. It calls for an in- 

ternational conference whose partici- 
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pants would include the five permanent 
members of the United Nations Security 
Council (the U.S., the Soviet Union, Brit- 
ain, France and China) as well as Israel, 
Jordan, Egypt, Syria and Lebanon. After 
a formal opening, the conference would 
break up into small, bilateral meetings, 
with Israeli representatives meeting sepa- 
rately with Syrian, Jordanian and joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegations. The 
plan would limit the role of the Soviet 
Union and would probably rule out the 
participation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization unless the P.L.O. agreed at 
long last to renounce violence and recog- 
nize Israel's right to exist 

So far, the crucial question of ex- 
changing occupied lands for peace lies 
well in the future. But Peres, who has long 
believed that Israel should be prepared to 
trade some of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip for a settlement, thinks the time 
is ripe to enter into negotiations. He 
also knows that 
Labor now enjoys 
a strong lead over 
Likud in public 
opinion polls. Sha- 
mir, for his part, 
is determined to 
hang on to every 
square inch of the 
territories Israel has occupied since 1967, 
even though their 1.46 million residents 
are 96% Palestinian. He refuses to con- 
sider negotiations with the Soviets or 
indirect dealings with the P.L.O. or Arab 
governments. And he is infuriated that 
Peres may be trying to exploit the issue 
in order to force him out of office before 
his term expires next year. Since Peres 
and Shamir seem equally angry and de- 
termined, prospects for compromise are 
not bright. ti] 
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DIPLOMACY 


Zeroing In 
On Moscow 


Cool welcome for Chirac 


H: had promised to make tough points 
and ask even tougher questions. For 
their part, his Soviet hosts had made it 
clear that they held him accountable for 
“frictions” in Franco-Soviet relations 
Thus it came as no surprise last week that 
French Premier Jacques Chirac’s visit to 
Moscow got off to a sharply contentious 
Start 

Ata Kremlin banquet, Chirac congrat- 
ulated his host, Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov, 
and an unexpected guest, General Secre- 
tary Mikhail Gorbachev, on their new poli- 
cies toward political prisoners and Soviet 
Jews, but added, “You cannot ignore that 
from our point of view there is a long way 
to go.” Like British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher during her visit to Moscow six 
weeks earlier, Chirac applauded U.S.-Sovi- 
et arms-control negotiations but then de- 
fended nuclear deterrence as Europe's 
peacekeeper over the past 40 years. Ryzh- 
kov replied with a detailed discussion of 
Soviet arms-reduction aims and com- 
plained about France’s nuclear policy 
“Unfortunately,” he declared, “at present 
we do not see France among those who in- 
tervene against nuclear deterrence or those 
who wish to halt the roulette of military 
peril in Europe.” 

The tone, courteous but tough, char- 
acterized most of the exchanges during 
Chirac’s three days in Moscow. To some 
extent the Soviets appeared determined to 
play down the visit, largely because of 
France’s expulsion last month of six Sovi- 
et officials on charges of spying on the 
Ariane rocket program. The Soviets re- 
taliated in kind. Nonetheless, Chirac had 
an unscheduled encounter with Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov and a long meeting with 


| Gorbachev that left the Premier enthusi- 





astic about the General Secretary's re- 
forms. On arms-control issues, however, 
Chirac retained his skepticism about 
Moscow’s double-zero proposal to elimi- 
nate medium- and shorter-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe 

Out of pique against one of their 
harshest West European critics, the Sovi- 
ets were careful not to celebrate Chirac’s 
arrival with anything like the warmth that 
had greeted Thatcher. The next day, Prav- 
da’s front page carried a picture of Gorba- 
chev with a Soviet artist, while the story of 
Chirac’s arrival was consigned to the bot- 
tom of the page—without a picture 

Chirac was one of the beneficiaries of 
glasnost on his second day in Moscow. At 
a reception at the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, he met Sakharov, the academy’s 
most celebrated—and recently rehabili- 
tated—member. The scientist told Chirac 
that the changes in the Soviet Union 
could “contribute to stability in the 
world.” Sakharov was less optimistic on 
human rights in the Soviet Union: it was 
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| Beneath the cordiality, toughness and friction 


“very unsatisfactory,” he said, that the re 
lease of “prisoners of conscience” had 
been “interrupted.” In an earlier aside to 
French reporters, Sakharov addressed 
arms control: “Every time there is a 
chance for a possible step in arms reduc- 
tion, we should take it. We must not wait 
for something global.” 

Chirac went on to a 44-hour ex- 
change with Gorbachev. Afterward the 
French Premier praised the Soviet lead 

| er’s plans for reforms. “What he has in 

| mind is not just profound but rapid,” said 

| Chirac. “If it succeeds, and I hope it does, 
this experience of reform will change the 
world by the end of the century.” 

Yet there were moments during the 
meeting when the two leaders found 
themselves in what one observer called 
“cordial disaccord” and another acknowl- 
edged as “sharp exchanges.” Said Chirac 
“Our contact was rapid, alive with inter 
rupuons and immediate reactions. I found 

| that style extremely pleasurable.” The 
subject of arms control took up more than 
half of the meeting. Gorbachev repeated- 
ly expressed his disappointment regard- 
ing France’s assessment of Moscow’s nu- 
clear disarmament proposals. Chirac 

| reiterated his government's acceptance of 
the zero option, which would remove me- 
dium-range missiles from Europe, but re- 
served judgment about Moscow’s double- 
zero proposal, which would eliminate 
both medium- and shorter-range missiles, 
pending further consultation with Paris’ 
West European partners 

NATO’s defense ministers, who met 
last week in Stavanger, Norway, did not 
resolve that question, though they 
agreed to back a ban on medium-range 
weapons in Europe and urged the super 
powers to scrap plans to hold 100 of 
these warheads in reserve outside Eu- 
rope. Although Britain last week came 
out in favor of eliminating shorter-range 
weapons as well, the West Germans, 

| like Chirac, are still questioning the wis- 
dom of such a move By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante with Chirac 
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FRANCE 


Barbie’s Mockery of Justice 


In a stunning move, the “Butcher of Lyons” bows out of his trial 


B’ any measure, it was an extraordi- 
nary moment, Accused War Criminal 
Klaus Barbie, known as the “Butcher of 
Lyons,” was calmly answering as presid- 
ing Judge André Cerdini probed his ca- 
reer with the Nazi SS, his work for U.S. 
Army Intelligence after the war, his flight 
to South America in 1951 and, finally, his 
1983 expulsion from Bolivia to stand trial 
in France. Unexpectedly, Barbie asked 
Cerdini for permission to read a state- 
ment. “I am being held here illegally,” 
said the defendant without emotion, re- 
ferring to his oft-repeated contention that 
he was unlawfully expelled from Bolivia. 
“Tam the victim of a kidnaping ... I'm 
not a prisoner, but a hostage.” Then he 
stunned onlookers by refusing to submit 
further to the judicial proceedings. Said 
Barbie: “I have no intention of appearing 
again before this court. I ask you to return 
me to St. Joseph Prison.” 

Cries and shouts erupted in the court- 
room. The judge called for order, but 
spectators and lawyers for the civil plain- 
tiffs loudly protested the move by Barbie, 
who is accused of committing atrocities 
against French Jews and Resistance 
fighters while he was head of the Gestapo 
in Lyons between 1942 and 1944. “You 
should remain and look into the eyes of 
the people you tortured!” cried a victim 
from the gallery. “But you refuse. You are 
a coward.” Shouted a lawyer representing 
some plaintiffs: “Klaus Barbie is making a 
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Defiance: the accused Nazi in court 
“| have no intention of appearing again.” 





by William Dowell and Adam Zagorin/Lyons 


mockery of justice!” Said another: “I rep- 
resent 6 million victims who cannot rep- 
resent themselves.” 

Frail-looking but alert, Barbie, 73 
was led out of the bulletproof, glass- 
screened dock at Lyons’ Palace of Justice 
As rooftop sharpshooters stood at the 
ready, he was driven in a heavily guarded 
motorcade back to his quarters at St. Jo- 
seph Prison, a short distance from the site 
of his former Gestapo offices. In recent 
days Barbie had reportedly been weighing 
whether to exert his right under French 
law to stay away from the trial, which he 
denigrated as a “lynching campaign led 
by the French media.” The tactic is not 
unprecedented. Last February, Lebanese 
Terrorist Georges Ibrahim Abdallah, ac 
cused of complicity in two assassinations 
in Paris, caused a commotion by walking 
out of his trial. In Barbie’s case the judge 
ruled that the defendant need not return 
but reserved the right to order him to do 
so later 


BY: his surprise exit on the third day 
of the trial, Barbie spent most of his 
lime in court listening without expression 
to a recitation of his alleged crimes. His 
flamboyant lawyer, Jacques Vergés, heat 

edly argued that his client was a victim of 
double jeopardy because in 1952 and 1954 
he had already been convicted in absentia 
of war crimes and sentenced to death 

Judge Cerdini will rule later on the claim 

Barbie, now charged with “crimes against 
humanity,” including the deportation of 
44 Jewish children from a village near Ly- 
ons to Auschwitz, told the court his prose- 
cution was “like a revival of the Nurem 

berg trial. I had the impression that I ran 
around Lyons with a rifle in my hand and 
chased Jews.” 

The unrepentant former Nazi was lat- 
er asked to explain his philosophy but de- 
clined, saying, “I cannot explain in two 
words what National Socialism was.” He 
denied harboring any hatred for groups 
the Nazis identified as “inferior races.” 
Declared Barbie: “I have no hatred for 
these minorities I did my work under 
the direction of my superiors.” 

His departure drained away the at 
mosphere of high drama generated by the 
trial, The gallery, including nearly 800 re 
porters from 27 countries, had been eager- 
ly awaiting the spectacle of the Gestapo 
captain confronting his victims. More- 
over, Verges had promised to put France 
itself on trial by encouraging Barbie to 
name Frenchmen who collaborated with 
the Nazis. The victims will still have their 
chance to testify, but with Barbie gone, 
the trial amounts to little more than a “de 
bate among lawyers,” as one bitter ob- 
server put it By Michael S. Serrill. Reported 
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IRAN 


Seeking Eternal Bliss in Battle 


Despite heavy casualties, support + for the Iraqi war remains high 


The 6'4-year Iran-Iraq war has turned 
into one of the bloodiest conflicts of the 20th 
century. Some 40,000 soldiers have been 


killed around the southern Iraqi city of 


Basra just since January. The entire death 
toll for the war is estimated at more than 
1 million. Last week a United Nations in- 
spection team accused Iraq of using chemi- 
cal weapons against Iranian troops and ci- 
vilians. Meanwhile, with the help of local 
Kurdish tribesmen, Iran's forces have es- 
tablished a new offensive in the northern 
part of Iraq, where the Iranians claim to 
have captured 185 sq. mi. of territory. TIME 
Correspondent Sam Allis filed this report 
after visiting both Tehran and the new 
battle area 


he Iraqi helicopter floats in the val- 

ley below Mount Hazar Kanian, 
suspended in the morning light. Then it 
is gone, and a plume of rich, black 
smoke rises from the trees below. Young 
Iranian soldiers smile and wave from 
open trucks snaking up Kurdistan’s 
dusty mountain roads toward the Iraqi 
front. “Down with Israel!” they chant 
“Down with Russia! Down with Ameri- 
ca!’ Some are not old enough to shave, 
but no matter. They are dasij, the vol- 
unteers to whom the Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini has promised eternal bliss 
should they fall in battle. They beam at 
the soft thud as an Iranian artillery 


shell is fired toward Iraqi forces in the | 


village of Mawat, just over a nearby 
ridge. But then they ignore the incom- 
ing Iraqi fire that gouges the orchards 
surrounding them. 

Many of these basij will end up at 
Beheshteh Zahra, the sprawling mar- 
tyrs’ cemetery south of Tehran, where 
red water symbolizing martyrs’ blood 
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flows from a fountain. Every day bull- 
dozers work at the cemetery, carving 
out new rectangular plots the size of 
Olympic swimming pools for those slain 
in battle. Gravediggers say they fill one 
with bodies in two weeks. The dead ar- 
rive so rapidly that pieces of cardboard, 
usually stapled with photographs of the 
fallen, mark burial sites until marble 
slabs can be put in place. Wives and 
mothers in chadors, the flowing black 
robes, move silently through the rows of 
grave markers, washing the dust away 
from one, squatting silently by another 
Hundreds of Iranian flags flutter above 
in the breeze 

Despite the heavy casualties, most Ira- 
nians appear to embrace both the war and 
the changes the Ayatullah Khomeini has 
introduced since he overthrew the Shah in 
1979. One small demonstration for a peace 
settlement took place in downtown Tehran 
in early April, but the conflict generally re- 
mains a popular, unifying force. On street 
corners people donate money and jewelry 
to the war effort, while children drop coins 
in plastic piggy-type banks shaped like 
hand grenades. Diplomats estimate that the 
country is spending as much as §$5 billion of 
its $7 billion annual budget on the war 
against Iraq. Religion also unites the peo- 
ple. The regular Friday prayers in Tehran 
can draw as many as halfa million faithful. 
There is no hint of war, however, in Teh- 
ran’s northern district. This is where ba- 
zaaris, members of Iran’s business class, 
and other people of influence reside, in 
walled villas along placid, tree-lined 
streets. Women wear the regulation cha- 
dor during the day but then reappear in the 
evening in smart outfits from Paris to 
drink Scotch and reminisce about visits to 


Preparing for satanieas Khomeini’s forces dig in to defend captured enemy territory at Basra on the southern battlefront 














plains one woman. But when the casual 
talk subsides, their businessmen-husbands 
complain about endless problems. Be- 
cause hard currency is difficult to obtain, 
they have trouble buying raw materials 
abroad. The biggest war concern in Tehran 
is the uncertain role of the Soviet Unionand 
the US. in the region. Iranians are confi- 
dent they can defeat Iraq but worry about 
the two superpowers. Iran’s worst night- 
mare is that the Soviet Union and the US. 
will combine to stave off any Iraqi defeat 
Said one Western diplomat: “The two su- 
perpowers are telling Iran it can’t win the 
war. Their presence here has become a sort 
of Iron Curtain.” This spring the Iranian 
Foreign Minister flew to Moscow to plead 
for Soviet neutrality in the war, but he came 
back with no such accord. Last month the 
Kuwaitis chartered three freighters from 
the Soviets to carry and protect goods pass- 
ing through the Persian Gulf on the way to 
Iraq. The Iranians believe the U.S. is giving 
clandestine aid to Iraq, although Washing- 
ton denies any such moves 


hen the talk in Tehran is not of the 
war, it is about Khomeini’s succes- 
sor. The Ayatullah now plays no visible 
role in public life. By most accounts, Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, 52, the prag- 
matic Speaker of the Parliament, is the 


| leading candidate to take over. At this 


point, it is unclear what impact his alleged 
role in the U.S.-Iran arms deal will have 
on the succession. “It’s a time bomb tick- 
ing away,” says one diplomat. While 
Iran’s council of experts designated 
Ayatullah Hussein Ali Montazeri, 64, the 
senior cleric from Qum, as the formal suc- 
cessor, Khomeini has yet to approve the 
recommendation. Western diplomats say 
Rafsanjani has the political ability to out- 
maneuver Montazeri. Regardless of who 
the next Iranian leader will be, it is not 
expected that he will change Khomeini’s 
policies or halt the war. One Iranian 
shrugged and recalled an old saying: “The 
first hundred years are the hardest.” @ 
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Bonn census: Invasion of privacy? 


Counting Heads 
Or Sheep 


Most people regard a census as 
a minor nuisance. But in West 
Germany a national census 
scheduled to be completed on 
May 25 has become a cause for 
protest. The pro-environment 
Green Party, which won 8.3% 
of the vote in this winter’s par- 
liamentary elections, is leading 
a census-boycott movement 
under the slogan ONLY SHEEP 
ARE COUNTED. 

West Germany has not 
had a census in 17 years, and 
Officials insist they need cur- 
rent data for deciding such 
matters as tax allocation and 
the delineation of election dis- 
tricts. The census poses 33 
questions, on topics ranging 
from a person’s religious affili- 
ation to whether he has a toilet 
in his home. The Greens argue 
that the census is an invasion 
of privacy and that officials 
will misuse the statistics. The 
government has struck back by 
bursting into the Greens’ of- 
fices and seizing anticensus 
brochures. 


INDIA 


Gandhi Draws 
The Line 


Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi | 


decided last week that he was 
not going to take it anymore. 
Frustrated by the failure of the 





State government in Punjab to 
check terrorism in the troubled 
region, Gandhi dismissed the 
state’s chief minister and im- 
posed direct rule by the central 
government in New Delhi. 
This is the second time in four 
years that the federal adminis- 
tration has removed an elected 
government in Punjab in order 
to combat Sikh extremists. 

The Indian government 
has been struggling since 1983 
to control Punjab’s militant 
Sikhs, who have been waging a 
violent campaign for an inde- 
pendent homeland. After last 
year’s breakdown of a fragile 
peace accord between the 
Sikhs and the government, ter- 
rorists stepped up their deadly 
campaign. Nearly 600 people 
were killed in 1986, and more 
than 300 have already been 
murdered this year. 

But that is not the Prime 
Minister’s only problem. Gan- 
dhi’s party has suffered a string 
of local-election defeats. Gan- 
dhi is hoping the crackdown in 
Punjab will help his party re- 
tain power in next month’s 
State-assembly elections in 
neighboring Haryana. 


SOVIET UNION 


Taking the 
Public Pulse 


In the Soviet Union, people 
have usually kept their views to 
themselves. Thus it came as a 
surprise last week when the So- 
viet daily /zvestia published an 
interview based on two public- 





opinion surveys. The polls were 
the latest example of Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's 
policy of glasnost, or openness. 

Pollster Vilen Ivanov said 
he found that Soviet workers 
feel Gorbachev's economic re- 
forms have so far meant more 
work, less growth and lower 
incomes. “The worker's job 
has not yet undergone any rad- 
ical change in character, orga- 
nization or pay,” Ivanov told 
zvestia. Still, when people 
were asked their overall view 
on Gorbachev's economic poli- 
cies, 90% declared their full 
support, and only .6% ex- 
pressed opposition. 


Turning Back 
To the West 


Malta lies in the Mediterra- 
nean halfway between West- 
ern Europe and Libya, and its 
politics reflects its geography. 
Since Malta gained indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1964, 
elections have been decided 
between the pro-Western Na- 
tionalist Party and the Labor 
Party, which favors close ties 
to Libya and the East bloc. 
Now, after 16 years of Labor 
rule, Maltese voters have elect- 
eda Nationalist government. 
Once a port of call for 
NATO warships, Malta under 
Labor increasingly turned to 
the Soviet Union, North Korea 
and Libya for economic and 





military aid. So close were se- 
curity ties with Libyan Strong- 
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Officers on trial: a thing of the past 








| down the uprising. But while 
| Alfonsin may have won that 





man Muammar Gaddafi that 
Maltese officials tried to warn 
Tripoli minutes before last 
year’s US. air raid on Libya. 

The new Prime Minister, 
Eddie Fenech Adami, has 
pledged to abide by the consti- 
tution’s neutrality clause, but 
he says, “This country’s place | 
is in Western Europe.” 





ARGENTINA 
Losers Come 
Out Winners 


When renegade officers re- 
belled last month and demand- 
ed amnesty for those charged 
with violating human rights 
under the military regime in 
the 1970s, Argentine President 
Raul Alfonsin defiantly put 


battle, he apparently lost the 
war. Last week the President 
proposed a law to end prosecu- 
tion of lower-ranking officers, 
on the ground that they were 
only carrying out orders. If it 
passes, as expected, the major- 
ity of the 400 officers on trial 
would be exonerated. 

The President claimed that 
amnesty is necessary to avert a 
civil war, but human rights 
groups were incensed. Bristled 
Lawyer Marcello Parrilli: 
“The bill guarantees the impu- 
nity of people who committed 
atrocious crimes.” Alfonsin’s | 
action, though, recognizes the 
enduring power of the military 
and Argentina’s tenuous grip 
on democracy. 
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Economy & Business 


A Rough Road Ahead 











Rising interest rates and inflation pose a serious threat to growth 


he U.S. economy has been rolling 
along for nearly five years now, 
encountering few obstacles along 
the way. Unemployment has dra- 
matically declined to a seven-year low, 
and a record number of Americans are 
working. Corporate profits are rising, 
stocks have been on a historic climb, and 
most economists are predicting solid if 
unspectacular growth ahead 
But if things are so good, then why is 
there so much nervousness in the air? 
Why is the dread word recession turning 
up in more and more conversations? The 
inescapable fact is that the economy is 
facing dangerous potholes ahead that 
could badly jolt the expansion or even 
bring it to a jarring halt. The dollar has 
plunged to disturbing lows, and interest 
rates have recently spiked upward. Infla- 
tion may be roaring back: last week the 
Government reported that in April 
wholesale prices skyrocketed at an annual 
rate of 8.9%, the worst monthly perfor- 
mance since October 1985. For the same 
period, industrial production fell by .4%, 
the steepest drop in more than a year. The 
bad news dealt a sharp blow to the seem- 
ingly irrepressible stock market. The Dow 
Jones industrial average dropped 
52.97 points on Friday, the 
fourth largest one-day 
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decline in history, to close at 2272.52. 

No wonder everyone from brokers on 
Wall Street to mortgage holders on Main 
Street shares an apprehension about where 
the economy is headed. Says Edward Yar- 
deni, chief economist at Prudential-Bache: 
“The only thing we know for sure is that 
these are volatile times. We've never had 
such a wild mix of good news and bad 
news.” Says Alan Weston, president of Los 
Angeles-based Weston Capital Manage- 
ment: “A lot of investors have become real- 
ly unnerved by.the climate out there.” 

Though they remain in the minority, a 
growing number of economists believe the 
proliferating danger signals may herald a 
downturn. Says Pierre Rinfret, an econom- 
ic adviser to President Nixon: “Continued 
decline of the dollar, coupled with fears of 
higher interest rates and inflation, will pro- 
duce a recession before the end of the year.” 
Henry Kaufman, Salomon Brothers’ chief 
economist, suggests that there could be a re- 
cession by the end of 1988. 

By the most comprehensive mea- 
sure—the gross national product of goods 
and services—the U.S. expansion is still 
moving forward. For the first three 

months of the year, GNP 





increased at an annual rate of 4.3%, the 
largest quarterly gain since 1984. While 
that surge partly reflected a rise in the pro- 
duction of unsold goods that will probably 
not be repeated in the second quarter, it 
was welcome news. The employment sta- 
tistics provide further evidence of the 
economy’s momentum. In April the job- 
less rate fell to 6.3% of the work force, 
down from 6.6% the previous month. 
Moreover, most forecasters agree that 
the expansion still has a way to go. Says 
Alan Greenspan, a New York City-based 
economic consultant: “We are going to 
slug along.” The consensus forecast of 51 
economists and institutions surveyed in 
the Blue Chip Economic Indicators news- 
letter is that GNP will rise 2.5% this year 
and 3% in 1988. The Administration 
maintains its own optimistic forecast: 
3.2% growth for this year, 3.7% for 1988 
The declining dollar, down in value by 
about 8% against major currencies so far 
this year, poses the greatest threat to such 
hopeful scenarios. The weakened green- 
back has contributed to an increase in in- 
flation, since a falling dollar tends to drive 
up import prices. But most economists pre- 
dict that consumer prices will rise this year 
by no more than 5%. Says University of 
Minnesota Professor Walter Heller: “I 
don’t think the elements are there for in- 
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flation to feed on itself.” Still, skittishness 
about inflation last week led to a dramatic 
spurt in the bellwether Commodity Re- 
search Bureau Index, as investors antici- 
pated that commodity prices would con- 
tinue to rise. The index, which tracks the 


prices of 26 raw materials, posted one of its 


largest one-day jumps ever, climbing near- 
ly 3%, to 235.41. It closed the week at 
235.59. 

The weakened dollar has already 
forced up interest rates by reigniting more 
inflation fears. Investors are now demand- 


try is particularly vulnerable to high inter- 
est rates because home sales depend on 
available and affordable mortgages. But 
no sector of the economy will remain un- 
scathed if rates keep rising. 

The crucial question is whether the re- 
cent uptick in interest rates signals the 


| Start of a long-term trend. On this issue 


ing a higher return on fixed-income in- | 


vestments. From mid-March to the end of 
April, the yield on 30-year U.S. Treasury 
bonds jumped from 7.5% to 8.5%, a re- 
markably swift rise. By the end of last 
week, yields had surged to 8.9%, the high- 


| est level in 15 months. The Federal Re- 


serve Board allowed rates to climb in order 
to prop up the dollar, Higher interest rates 
bolster the U.S. currency by making dol- 
lar-denominated investments more at- 
tractive to foreign investors. 

Many bond investors have been taking 
a bath, since the price of fixed-income se- 
curities falls when interest rates rise. In 
April alone, bondholders lost more than 
$100 billion. The pain was shared by small 


investors who have poured money into | 


bond mutual funds. At the end of March, 
those funds had assets of nearly $310 bil- 
lion, up from $142 billion at the end of 
1985. The mortgage market was also hard 
hit by the rise in interest rates. Says Lyle 
Gramley, chief economist of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association: “Some people called 
it orderly panic in the bond market. In the 
mortgage market, it was disorderly pan- 
ic.” In just two weeks in April the average 
rate on a 30-year fixed-rate mortgage rose 
from 9.25% to 10.25%. 

Escalating interest rates could easily 
stall the economic expansion, and there 
are signs that more hikes are on the hori- 
zon. Last week several leading banks 
boosted their benchmark prime lending 
rates to corporate customers from 8% to 
8.25%, the second time in two weeks that 
the key rate has risen. The housing indus- 
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economists are divided. Goldman Sachs 
Economist Robert Giordano declares that 
the recent run-up will prove short lived. 
He expects rates to fall below 8% by the 
end of the year. Kaufman, of Salomon 
Brothers, is characteristically pessimistic, 
predicting that long-term rates will rise by 
nearly a percentage point, to 9.5%, by the 
end of the year. 


hile the falling dollar has had 

an unmistakable effect on in- 

terest rates, it has not yet had 

any tremendous impact on the 
USS. trade deficit. Economists had expect- 
ed that a weaker currency would have al- 
ready greatly improved the U.S. trade pic- 
ture by making exports cheaper and 
imports more expensive. But the gap be- 
tween exports and imports persists, partly 
because Japanese and other foreign com- 
panies have sacrificed profits in order to 
keep their U.S. prices from rising too swift- 
ly. Last week the Government reported 
that the deficit narrowed to $13.6 billion 
for March, down $1.5 billion from the pre- 
vious month, as a result of a surge in ex- 
ports, Suill, for the first quarter of the year 
the deficit has been running at an annual 
rate of $163.8 billion, down slightly from 
last year’s record $166 billion, 

The small improvement in the trade sit- 
uation did nothing to bolster the value of the 
dollar last week, as some economists had 
expected it would. Nor were the latest im- 
port and export statistics encouraging 
enough toallay widespread fears ofa world- 
wide trade war. Many economists and for- 
eign Officials are especially concerned that 
the U.S. Congress will enact protectionist 
legislation as a desperate measure to reduce 
the trade deficit. Said British Trade Minis- 
ter Alan Clark, speaking at last week's 





meeting of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development: “We are 
experiencing the most fragile conditions in 
the international trading system in recent 
memory.” 

The trade balance, many economists 
argue, will not be restored until the U.S. 
manages to slash its $200 billion budget 
deficit, which has pumped money into the 
economy and raised American demand 
for foreign goods. Says John Paulus, chief 
economist at Morgan Stanley: “The bud- 
get deficit is still the main problem. If you | 
shrink it, you shrink our need for foreign 
capital, as well as the trade deficit.” 

Since Congress is unlikely to eliminate 
the budget deficit anytime soon, the eco- 
nomic hardships posed by a huge trade 
deficit seem certain to persist. Treasury 
Secretary James Baker will probably keep 
pushing the U.S. trading partners, espe- | 
cially Japan and West Germany, to ex- 
pand their economies. That would enable 
their consumers to buy more U.S. prod- 
ucts. ALthe OECD meeting, Baker made his 
now familiar pitch once again. But it re- 
mains doubtful that the Treasury Secre- 
tary’s exhortations will produce any dra- 
matic results. 

The Federal Reserve Board will play a 
crucial role in determining the fate of the 
dollar and the trade deficit. Until now, the 
Fed's governors have defended the dollar | 
and guarded against inflation by allowing 
interest rates to rise. At some point, the 
policymakers could push rates so high that 
they would risk throwing the economy 
into a recession. To some extent, then, the 
Fed faces the almost impossible choice of 
protecting either the dollar or the econo- 
my. Warns Richard Rahn, chief econo- 
mist of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 


| “There's clearly a danger. The Fed has 


much less maneuvering room than it did a 
few years ago.” A few years ago, of course, 
the economic expansion was just off to 
a fresh start, and the road ahead 
did not look nearly so treacherous as it 
does now, ~~ By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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A bottling plant in Catafo, P.R.; inset, Chairman O'Hara and President Del Valle 


Rum Dealinan Old Family Firm | 


| The Bacardis tussle over taking their liquor company private 


L* week’s family reunion in the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Coral Gables, Fla., 
might have been a joyous one. The Bacar- 
dis could have marked the 125th anniver- 
sary of the development by their forebear 
Don Facundo Bacardi of a way to produce 
a light, clean rum. His label now accounts 
for half of world rum sales. But instead 
of a celebratory gathering of the clan, the 
stockholders’ meeting of Bacardi Corp. on 
Thursday was another episode in a high- 
stakes corporate and family feud. A battle 
for control of the company has split 
the more than 500 Bacardi heirs and ap- 
parently led to the ouster of four family 
members from high posts in the rum 
business 

Over the years the Bacardi heirs have 
established a complicated network of inde- 
pendent companies stretching from Mexi- 
co to Europe. Many of them share the same 
officers, and all stick to the same standards 
for producing Bacardi rum. Puerto Rico 


based Bacardi Corp. is the only portion of 


the empire that is a publicly traded compa- 
ny, and that is the point of contention. Last 
year Bacardi Corp.’s two top officers, 
Chairman Alfred O'Hara and President 
Manuel Luis Del Valle, launched a cam- 
paign to take the Bacardi Corp. private. In 
a proxy statement, they said such a move 
would “reduce the diversity of stockholder 
interests, thereby simplifying the corpora- 
tion’s management decisions.” 

O'Hara and Del Valle, two nonfamily 
members who were brought in to run the 
company a decade ago, won the support 

| of many of the Bacardi heirs for the priva- 
tization plan, but another faction rose up 
in opposition. The dissidents feared that 
they would lose their voice In manage- 
ment and that removing the stock from 
public trading would hurt its value. Said a 
discontented family member: “The rea- 
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sons put forth in the proxy statement are 
not sufficiently weighty to put the compa- 


| ny through this trauma.” 


In recent months top Bacardi officers 
seem to have been conducting a purge of 
family members who oppose the privati- 
zation plan. Those let go include Bacardi 
Corp. Vice President Adolfo Comas Ba- 
cardi; Jorge Bacardi, vice president of the 
Bahamas operation; Toten Comas Ba- 
cardi, a quality-control manager in Eu- 
rope; and Alberto Bacardi, president of a 
Canadian subsidiary 

Meanwhile, O'Hara and Del Valle de- 
vised a plan to reduce the number of 
shareholders to fewer than 300, which 
would eliminate the SEC reporting re- 
quirements that apply to a public compa- 
ny. Management proposed to do this by 
declaring a reverse stock split of one share 
for every 1,000 shares. Anyone holding 
fewer than 1,000 shares would have to ac- 
cept a cash payment of $41 a share, and 
that would whittle the total number of 
stockholders to below the magic 300 level 

By the stockholders’ meeting last 
week, management had lined up the votes 
to ram through its plan. In a swift 14 min- 
utes, the reverse stock split was approved 
But while the opposition lost a major bat- 
tle, the war may not be quite over. For the 
past month the dissidents have been try- 
ing to spread their holdings to other fam- 
ily members and trusts so that even after 
the reverse split there will be more than 
300 shareholders. On one day in April, 
three Bacardis met at Miami's airport 
and created 240 trusts. Management 
claims that these shifts came too late 
Whatever the outcome, it seems that in 
the distilling business blood may be 
thicker than water, but not necessarily 
thicker than rum — By Richard Hornik. 
Reported by Marcia Gauger/Coral Gables 


Saying Hello 


To BMW-San 
How to sell autos to Japan 


he effort seemed destined to become 
one of the most futile and foolhardy 
moves in marketing history, as ridiculous 
as trying to sell snow to Eskimos or coals 


| to Newcastle Six years ago BMW, the 


West German automaker, decided to start 
a major drive to increase ils exports to the 
land of Honda and Toyota. Walter Sawal- 
lisch, director of marketing for BMW Ja- 
pan, recalls vividly the reaction his com- 
pany got from industry experts: “When 
we began, people told us there was no 
chance at all. They said the Japanese 
would never buy foreign-made cars.” 

But the naysayers were wrong. BMW 
Japan has carved a still small but fast- 
growing market niche for its high-price, 
high-performance cars. Since 1980 Japa- 
nese sales of the BMW have nearly quin- 
tupled, to more than 15,000 a year, mak- 
ing it the top-selling foreign car. Although 
the company declines to release its earn- 
ings report, it claims to have made a profit 
from the very beginning 

To be sure, Toyota and Nissan have 
little reason for nervousness. Imports ac- 
counted for only 2.2% of the Japanese 
market last year, and the giant American 
auto manufacturers were virtually absent 
BMWs success, however, has encouraged 
several foreign carmakers, including Swe- 
den’s Saab and Volvo and West Germa- 
ny’s Mercedes-Benz, to push harder in Ja- 
pan. As a result, car imports to Japan 
jumped 36% in 1986, to more than 68,000 

BMW's story is a casebook study in 
how, with patience and the proper strate- 
gy, a foreign company can penetrate the 
allegedly impenetrable Japanese market 
For more than 20 years prior to 1981, 
BMW had sold a few thousand cars annu- 
ally through a network of 33 dealerships 
owned by a Japanese company. The 


BMWs were almost casually displayed in 


Hamawaki and the best-selling import 


“We nurtured and stimulated demand.” 
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If Henry R. Luce followed his own advice, 
he must have walked very tall, indeed. From 
his creation of Time magazine as a five-man 
operation, Luce went on to become a giant 
of 20th century journalism. And his publishing 
empire gave him plenty to be proud of. 
At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, 
S we've been giving people more to be proud of 
for over 96 years. Today, were helping a whole new generation maximize 
their capital with innovative investment ideas. For example, one institutional fund we 
created grew over 100% in the year ending last March. And we want to talk to you 
about making your money grow. 


wea Northern Trust Bank 


Call us. (312) 630-6000. Put our ideas to work for you. 







The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 


Northern Trust Company, First National Bank of Lake Forest, F ational Bank of Lake Bluff, Lake Forest National Bank, Northern Trust Bank/O’Hare, Northern Trust Bank/Oak Brook, 
ery Bank/ Woodfield, an Rates and 


The 
Northern Trust Hank/Naperville 


npany, F irst Nati « Bank : 
Northern Trust Bank 4 The Northern Trust Company of Iilinats in Winnetka are wholly owned subsidianes of Northern Trust Corporation ind services may vary 
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Performance M 


Performance. It’swhatseparates | Communicationsis the only thing means unparalleled communica- 
the best from the rest. And in busi- we do. So, naturally, we do it better tions accuracy, security and relia- 
ness communications, perform- than companies whospread their bility for you 
ance means LIGHTNET. expertise more thinly. And third, our digital private-line 

What makes LIGHTNET the Second, we own and operate a servicescan save you up to 50% over 
leader? First, business-to-business 100% fiber-optic network - which comparable telecommunications 


“e 





companies. Since being formed more than 30 major markets. And 
by SNET, a pioneer in fiber optic word is spreading fast. 
communications, and CSX, the But the proofis in LIGHTNET’s 


nation’s foremost transportation, performance. Call us. 1-301-738-8172. Business Communications 
energy and properties company, 600 East Jefferson Street, Rockville, At The Speed Of Light. 


LIGHTNET has grown to serve Maryland 20852. 








“This companys MIS Director bought several systems...multiple 
vendor deal...a few years ago. All over-the-hill now. But now of course, 
management’ screaming for operations help. His PC users are banging 
on the table for more power. He's mad at his vendors. He's even mad at me. 
His wife's mad because he's never home. I mean, he’ getting it from all 
sides and the sad part is its starting to look like its his fault, which it isnt. 
So, I went to see him. All 
I wanted to recommend 
is that he put in a Wang 
VS to tie his systems 
together. Don't trash his | 
old systems. Make his PC - 
users happy...get them 
into the swing of things. 
Get management off 
his neck...give them the 
systems they want...keep his meat and 
Saal potatoes applications that he’s spent 
so much time developing...and tie it all together with our VS. 
Perfect solution. Perfect, and when he saw that...tears came to his eyes. 
Well...not really. It wasnt quite like that’ 





17-4 (@a) MAKES IT WORK. 


Give us a day to make it work for you. Call the Wang Executive Briefing Center in Chicago, where John Chambers’ organization 
can create a customized demonstration, showing how Wang can make your computers and your business work better. Now 
and in the future. They can also provide additional examples of how Wang made it work for other companies. Call them 
at 1-800-522-WANG. 987 Wang Laboratories, | 














| large showrooms that also contained such 
disparate products as imported cameras 
and audio equipment. Convinced that 
sales could be much higher, BMW made 
the bold decision to buy the dealerships 
and start a full-scale Japanese subsidiary, 
The company chose Yoji Hamawaki to 
direct its new offensive. He is a marketing 
whiz who spent 14 years selling Kawasaki 
motorcycles in the U.S. before moving to 
BMW Japan as president. 

Hamawaki knew well what Japanese 
consumers demand: a quality product, 
good service and a wide variety of models 
and features. To back up its already 
strong reputation for quality and service, 
BMW spent more than $10 million on a 
Japanese distribution center, which rush- 
es spare parts to the company’s dealers 
within 24 hours. Since 1981, the number 
of BMW models offered has increased 
from seven to 21. And each model, from 
the basic 318i ($26,000) to the top of the 
line M6 ($90,000), is laden with “standard 
features” that are usually options in Eu- 
rope or the U.S.: air conditioning, auto- 
matic transmission, power windows, 
sporty hubcaps and, of course, a Sony AM- 
FM radio complete with tape deck, CD 
player and four speakers. 


n extensive advertising campaign 

molded the image of success and 
quality for BMW in the minds of Japa- 
nese. BMW sweetened the cars’ high 
prices by reducing the interest rates on its 
auto loans. The company has found ready 
buyers in a new breed of consumers, who, 
as BMW Salesman Akio lio puts it, “want 
to express their individuality in the vast 
mass of Japanese car owners.” Often 
BMW buyers are professional people, 
doctors or dentists, or such entrepreneur- 
ial types as designers and inventors. Many 
are women who want a second family car 
or their own auto to indicate their success 
in the business world. “Surprisingly,” says 
Hamawaki, “the Japanese automakers 
were not marketing to this new and grow- 
ing segment of individualists. We nur- 
tured and stimulated this demand.” 

The local giants are starting to re- 
spond. Honda, among others, is adding 
sportier, more expensive cars at the top of 
its line, a development that does not seem 
to concern BMW. “We welcome the com- 
petition,” says Hamawaki, “because it 
generates interest in the prestige cars. The 
more they sell, the more we sell.” 

BMW's brisk sales in Japan make the 
performance of American automakers 
seem all the more dismal. U.S. models 
were once the leading imports, but Japa- 
nese consumers became dissatisfied. Ex- 
plains a dealer who used to sell American 
cars: “At one time an American car was a 
Statement of quality, but sadly it is no 
longer.” In 1980 U.S. companies sold 
11,058 cars in Japan, but by 1986, the to- 
tal was down to 2,345, or just about equal 
to the number of BMWs snapped up in 
March alone. To reverse that trend, 
Americans may have to take a few les- 
sons from BMW on how to sell snow to 
Eskimos. — By Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo 








Will Fake Fat Yield Plump Profits? _ 





{ magine chowing down cheesecake, 
feasting on French fries and pigging out 
on potato chips with little worry about 
calories. This fat-filled fantasy is still just 
an overeater’s dream, but it moved closer 
to reality this month when Procter & 
Gamble dispatched a truck from its Cin- 
cinnati headquarters to the Food and 
Drug Administration in Washington. Its 
carefully guarded cargo: 30,000 pages of 
documents detailing tests of a new choles- 
terol- and calorie-free fat substitute that 
P&G calls olestra. The shipment included 
a petition asking the FDA to consider ap- 
proving the substance’s use in deep-fried 
foods, oils, shortenings and salty snacks. 

It could take two years for the Gov- 
ernment to sort through the mound of 





data, conduct its own tests and allow fake 
fat to reach menus and supermarket 
shelves. But Wall Street is already opti- 
mistic that the maker of Ivory soap, Crest 
toothpaste and Crisco oil has its hands on 
the greatest food-industry breakthrough 
since, well, sliced bread. Within two days 
of the FDA filing, P&G shares jumped 
10%, to 93%. P&G (1986 revenues: $15.4 
billion) has “hit a grand-slam home run,” 
says Hercules Segalas, an analyst for the 
Drexel Burnham Lambert investment 
firm. “This is going to be the single most 
important development in the history of 
the food industry.” 

Though P&G apparently has a large 
lead in the race to market a fat substitute 
in the US., scientists for several rival 
companies are working on similar sub- 
stances. Among the possible competitors: 
the Frito-Lay division of PepsiCo (maker 
of Lay's potato chips and Fritos corn 
chips), CPC International (Mazola corn 
oil and Hellmann’s mayonnaise) and the 





Lever Brothers subsidiary of Unilever 
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The race is on to develop a low-cholesterol food substitute 


(Imperial margarine and Mrs. Butter- 
worth’s syrup and pancake mixes). 

At the center of all the attention is a 
class of compounds known as sucrose 
polyester (SPE). Although that may sound 
like a new material for leisure suits, SPE 
looks and tastes like vegetable oil but 
passes through the body without entering 
the bloodstream. Research at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati appears to show that it 
can reduce a person’s existing cholesterol 
levels. It supposedly satisfies what market 
researchers call the “mouth-feel” require- 
ment that eludes so many yucky-tasting 
diet-oriented products. P&G, which has 
tested olestra on more than 1,800 people 
in the past 15 years, contends that food- 
stuffs containing it are as flavorful as 
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those with the cholesterol-laden oils dear 
to so many American hearts, though per- 
haps not their arteries. 

Despite extensive study, there is no 
assurance that unexpected side effects of 
olestra and other forms of SPE will not ap- 
pear if the compounds go into wide use. 
Moreover, skeptics fear that many dieters 
will fill up on SPE-laden snacks and not 
eat enough natural foods with essential vi- 
tamins and other nutrients. 

The allure of SPE, though, makes the 
mind boggle—and the mouth water. In- 
dustry watchers suggest that someday su- 
permarkets might stock extra-low-calorie 
cookies, diet doughnuts and even fat-free 
ice cream. Says P&G Spokesman Donald 
Tassone: “We have done a lot of testing on 
different foods.” If research produces food 
that seems sinful but is palatable to waist- 
line watchers, then P&G, and any other 
companies that follow its lead, should have 
no trouble fattening their bottom 
lines. — By Gordon Bock. Reported by Bernard 








Baumohl/New York and Ginny Hunter/Cincinnati | 
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AIRLINES 


$700 Million 
For a Chute 


When United Airlines paid 
§2.1 billion for new 747-300 
and 747-400 jetliners from Se- 
attle’s Boeing last week, the 
No. 2 US. carrier secured more 
than standard safety equip- 
ment. As part of the deal, 
Boeing agreed to purchase $700 
million in promissory notes 
convertible to stock in the air- 
line’s parent, Allegis, based in 
Elk Grove Village, Ill. If 
Boeing acquires stock, it could 
become the company’s largest 
shareholder and thus help Alle- 
gis thwart hostile takeover at- 
tempts. Boeing cannot exceed a 
30% share without the consent 
of Allegis’ board 

The agreement did not 
quell speculative interest in Al- 
legis stock, which rose 4% last 
week, closing at 72%. Several 
unidentified investors were be- 
lieved to be amassing large 
holdings. United's pilots union, 
which wants to buy the airline, 
said the Boeing-Allegis alli- 
ance will not affect its plans 


AUTOS 


AFire Sale 
On Air Bags 


Call it a case of deflated con- 
sumer attraction. Since March 
1986, Ford has offered a driv- 
er-side, anticollision air bag as 
an $815 safety option on its 


a 
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Boeing and United cut a deal with a difference 


yor 


These callers paid full price, but not everyone does 






Tempo and Mercury Topaz | urban bus or train terminals, 


compact autos, which sell for a 
base price of about $9,000. Ap- 
parently the bag option has lit- 
tle allure for many buyers, who 
have bought the safety devices 
on only 2% of the 189,000 
Tempo and Topaz cars sold 
since the 1987 model year be- 
gan. Last week Ford tried to 
pump new life into its air bags 
by slashing the price to $295. 
The company hopes that will 
move more air bag—equipped 
cars off dealers’ lots 

Ford’s fire sale may mollify 
safety activists, who have long 
accused automakers of charg- 
ing too much for the passive re- 
straint device. But many deal- 
ers, for their part, have said 
that customers simply do not 
seem interested in spending 
the extra money 


RIP-OFFS 


Reach Out and 
Rob Someone 


“Pssst! Wanna buy a cheap 
long-distance call?” Words to 
that effect are now being whis- 
pered in the vicinity of tele- 
phone booths across the coun- 
try as part of a scam that costs 
U.S. phone companies any- 
where from $6.5 million to $11 
million a year. Hustlers who 
might once have peddled drugs 
or sex offer prospective cus- 
tomers cut-rate telephone calls 
that are placed by using access 
codes stolen from long-distance 
phone companies. The most 
likely buyers: people waiting in 





especially immigrants who 
might want to call a loved one 
in a foreign land without hav- 
ing to fork over a fistful of quar- 
ters. At New York City’s Port 
Authority Bus Terminal, the 
going illegal rate is $2 to call 
anywhere in the U.S. and $4 for 
an overseas hookup. 

Authorities have rounded 
up hundreds of phone hustlers 
around the country in recent 
months. In New York alone, 
last year 190 people were ar- 
rested for participating in the 
hot line scam. Three local tele- 
phone companies and 20 long- 
distance carriers, including 
AT&T, US Sprint and MCI, 
joined forces to form a group 
called the Communications 
Fraud Control Association, 
which now includes a number 
of other phone companies. The 
association’s mission: to help 
crack down on the growing 
practice by urging tougher 
laws and stricter law enforce- 
ment 


MANAGEMENT 


I Say, Old Boy, 
Are You There? 


There are days when it does 
not pay to show up for work 
But sometimes it pays plenty 
When Purcell, Graham, a 
blue-chip London brokerage 
house, opened for business last 
Monday, about half its 120 


| brokers were absent. By day’s 


end it seemed that many had 
skipped to a nearby rival, Can- 


Ford deflates the price of a safety device 








tor Fitzergald, which is ru- 
mored to have offered to dou- 
ble the defectors’ salaries. 

Such a raid would once 
have been unprecedented for 
London’s staid financial dis- 
trict. But since last fall’s dereg- 
ulation of Britain’s financial 
institutions, foreign banks— 
previously barred from operat- 
ing brokerages—have been 
fighting madly over a limited 
pool of experienced financial 
personnel 


ACQUISITIONS 


Like Moths 
To the Flame 


The urge to merge often causes 
big businesses to splurge, buy- 
ing operations that they wind 
up selling for a loss. So con- 
cludes Harvard Business 
School Professor Michael Por- 
ter in the latest issue of Har- 
vard Business Review. Porter 
examined 1,601 acquisitions | 
made by 33 major U.S. corpo- 
rations from 1950 to 1980. By 
last January, he found, they 
had dumped 53% of the ven- 
tures, rarely at a profit 

Porter says companies ei- 
ther chose the wrong business- 
es or overspent for them. He 
gives low marks to CBS, which 
had shed 87% of the businesses 
it acquired in the 30-year peri- 
od; and RCA, now a unit of 
General Electric, which had 
dropped 80%. Why do so many 
executives diversify? Porter 
shrugs, saying, “They're drawn 
like moths to the flame.” 
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Medicine 











The Hearts of the Matter 


A drama of domino donors unfolds in Baltimore 


he countdown started around mid- 

night at Baltimore’s University of 
Maryland Hospital. At that hour doctors 
began the delicate task of removing the 
heart and lungs from a 32-year-old victim 
of a car accident declared brain dead sev- 
eral hours earlier. Working 
swiftly, they excised the or- 
gans, chilled them to 45°F 
and transported them across 
town to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. Clinton House, 28, a re- 
frigeration mechanic whose 
lungs were ravaged by cystic 
fibrosis, had been summoned 
from his home and was being 
wheeled into the operating 
room. He had waited a year 
for this moment. In a room 
ten yards away, doctors pre- 
pared John Couch, 38, of 
Yardley, Pa., who was suffer- 
ing from advanced heart 
disease. 

Over the next seven 
hours, the two teams worked 
briskly, removing House’s 
stricken lungs and his func- 
tional heart, leaving what 
Surgeon Bruce Reitz later de- 
scribed as a “very dramatic cavity” in his 
chest. The doctors had decided it was 
simpler and safer to replace both the 
heart and lungs rather than the lungs 
alone. As Reitz’s team began implanting 
the heart and lungs taken from the acci- 
dent victim, House's heart was rushed 
into the next room, where Surgeon Wil- 
liam Baumgartner sutured it piggyback 


Surgeon Baumgartner 





else.” Couch’s wife Peggy said she was 
pleased that her husband might have a 
chance to meet the man who gave him his 
heart. Doctors say that get-together may 
occur this week. 

For House, the transplant was a last 








resort in a lifelong battle with cystic fi- 
brosis. CF victims produce abnormally 
thick, sticky mucus and other secretions 
that block normal lung function and in- 
terfere with digestion. Babies born with 
CF used to die in early childhood, but 
today more than half reach their early 
20s, thanks to a battery of drugs that 
control lung infections, aid digestion 


uses a model to demonstrate the procedure 
Donor and recipient hope to get acquainted sometime this week. 





and limit secretions. Still, few survive 
beyond the age of 30. House’s lungs 
were “just about gone,” according to his 
father, and for three years he had used 
an oxygen tank while he installed air- 
conditioning equipment. 

Some 250 heart-lung transplants have 
been performed in the US. since 1981; 
two-thirds of the patients survived the 
first year, and 25% have lived more than 
five years. Surgeons in England have 
demonstrated that the procedure can 
work well on CF patients. 
One woman there has sur- 
vived for 20 months with a 
new heart and lungs. “She is 
living a reasonably normal 
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ports Biochemist Robert Beall 
of the Cystic Fibrosis Founda- 
tion in Bethesda, Md. Before 
surgery, he says, the woman 
“had to be carried from bed to 
bathtub.” Especially encour- 
aging is the fact that the wom- 
an’s new lungs have not been 
affected by cystic fibrosis. 
CF patients may soon 
benefit from a new procedure 
in which just the lungs are 
transplanted. “It's sort of a 
heart-lung, hold the heart,” 
says Dr. Joel Cooper of To- 
ronto General Hospital, who 
developed the operation. For 
some patients, he observes, “a 
heart-lung transplant is fantastic, but why 
transplant the heart if it is not needed? 
Why subject the patient to the additional 
risks?” Since November three patients, 
none afflicted with CF, have had the op- 
eration. “All have gone home, and all are 
performing spectacularly,”’ he says. 
Experts on cystic fibrosis agree, howev- 
er, that such surgical wonders are of limited 








over Couch’s own ailing 
heart. By 10 a.m. the ex- 
hausted physicians had com- 
pleted their tasks and made 
American medical history. It 
marked the first time in the 
US. that a living individual 
had donated his heart, in 
what is termed a “domino 
donor” organ exchange. Offi- 
cials at London’s Harefield 
Hospital revealed last week 
that Dr. Magdi Yacoub had 
actually been first to use the 
domino approach there in 
April. 

At week’s end both pa- 
tients were sitting up in 
chairs, and House had even 
enjoyed his first post-op ham- 
burger. House had been hap- 
Py to serve as both organ do- 
nor and recipient, said his 
mother Joyce Plesic. “He 
said if someone could help 

| him, he should help someone 
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New Clues 
About AIDS 


Among the mysteries of the 
AIDS epidemic is why certain 
people seem to be less suscepti- 
ble than others. Why do the sex 
partners of some AIDS patients 
remain free of infection? Why 
are Africans more likely to 
contract the disease than 
American heterosexuals? 
Two new reports yield 
some clues. Anthony Pinching 
and colleagues at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School in 
London found evidence of a 
genetic factor in AIDS vulnera- 
bility. They examined blood 
samples from more than 200 
individuals for a protein called 





group-specific component, 
which has three genetically 
determined variants. People 
with one Gc type seemed to be 
protected against AIDS infec- 
tion; those with another type 
had a high incidence of AIDS. 
A study led by Thomas 
Quinn of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health suggests a link 
between AIDS susceptibility 
and the presence of other in- 
fections. Both Africans and 
homosexual American males 
were found to have higher lev- 
els of antibodies against syphi- 
lis, hepatitis B, herpes and four 
other microbes than did U.S. 
heterosexuals. Those high lev- 
els of exposure apparently 
cause a “chronically activat- 
ed” immune state, which may 
increase vulnerability to AIDS. 





use. Although 500 to 1,000 CF 
victims die each year, many of 
them suffer from diabetes, kid- 
ney failure and other compli- 
cations that make them in- 
eligible for transplants. A 
shortage of lung donors pos- 
es an even greater problem. 
“This is not a panacea for cys- 
tic fibrosis,” says Beall. He and 
others think the best hope lies 
in deciphering the genetic ba- 
sis of the disease. Researchers 
at St. Mary's Hospital in Lon- 
don believe they have located 
the responsible gene on hu- 
man chromosome No. 7. The 
finding should lead to a 
precise biochemical under- 
standing of CF and, in turn, 
better drug treatments. That, 
of course, could someday elim- 
inate the need for surgical 
heroics. —®y Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/ 
Baltimore 
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Science —— J 


Tick, Buzz, It’s That Time Again 





Locusts? No, it’s the 17-year cicada, creating a racket 


Oo ne of the first to spot the invasion in 
the South was retired Textile Worker 
Hugh Salmons, who on May 9 saw the 
glistening bodies on the willow oaks in his 
front yard in Elkin, N.C. The next morn- 
ing, Judy Carpenter, 32, of Blairsville, 
Ga., was in the backyard playing softball 
with her daughter when she saw the in- 
truder, its red eyes glinting in the sun and 
its clawed front feet pulling it through the 
grass. Within 24 hours she had collected 
21 of them in a jar from the rhododendron 
bush in front of the house 

After nearly two decades of a subter- 
ranean existence, one of the two largest 
broods of the 17-year cicadas (pro- 
nounced suh-kay-duhs) is back. During 
the next few weeks and continuing 
through early July, the Eastern U.S. from 
Georgia to New York and as far west as 
Illinois will become infested with these 
mysterious insects, which emerge from 
the ground every 17 years to mate and die 
This year, as in previous appearances, 
their numbers are likely to reach into the 

millions to the acre. The greatest concen- 
| trations are expected in the suburbs of 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, where the days will be filled 
with a cacophony of ticks and buzzes that 
will wax and wane with the heat of the 
sun. A population in full song can exceed 
100 decibels, roughly the level of a circu- 
lar buzz saw at full throttle. 

Many people still call the cicadas “lo- 
custs,”” because that is what the Pilgrims 
| first called them, thinking no doubt of the 
locust plagues described in the Old Testa- 
ment. Actually, those biblical insects were 
migratory 
which even today cause ex- 





grasshoppers, . — 


They're back: cicadas on a favored spot 
Mysterious and “amazing” complexity 


year, the 17-year cicada is Methuselah: it 
has the longest life cycle of any known in- 
sect. In all, there are twelve distinct 
broods of 17-year cicadas, each of which 
emerges in a different year. This year’s 
group is referred to by scientists as Brood 
10. The other large group, Brood 14, is due 
to make its next appearance in 1991 
What triggers the insect’s emergence 











from the ground exactly on cue in the fi- 
nal months of its life cycle is one of na- 
ture’s continuing mysteries. Scientists as- 
sume that hormones play a role. The 
creatures also appear at about the time 
the soil temperature reaches 68°F to 
70° F, which is why they are first seen 
in the South. Says University of Michigan 
Biologist Thomas Moore: “It’s an amaz- 
ing demonstration of biological 


e) complexity.” 


In its long sojourn underground, sub- 
sisting on sap in tree rootlets, the cicada 
nymph passes through five growth stages, 
or instars, each of which ends with the in- 
sect throwing off its carapace. About two 
months before it is ready to emerge, the 
nymph tunnels its way upward, lying at 
the surface and building a protective 
earthen turret if the ground is too damp 


| This final rest stop is truly character 


building: it apparently enables the insect 
to develop adult claws and flight muscles 
to help it cope with life aboveground 
“Their bodies undergo a major transfor- 
mation, especially of muscle structure,” 
says Miller 


A sa safeguard against predators, the ci- 
cadas usually first crawl out of the 
ground after sunset. Their main defense, 
though, may be sheer numbers: birds, rac- 
coons and skunks can crunch up only so 
many insects. After climbing the nearest 
vertical object—a tree or post, for exam- 
ple—the insects take their last step toward 
adulthood. They hook their needle-like 
claws into the surface, arch their backs to 
break their skin and then wiggle free. A 
day later they are ready to fly away. All of 
this is merely a prelude to courtship, with 
the male cicadas seeking to attract mates 
with their staccato siren song, produced 
by vigorously vibrating two drumlike ap- 
pendages on the abdomen 

The final hours of the ci- 





cada’s three-week life above- 


tensive crop damage in Afri- 
ca, Asia and South America 
In contrast, the 17-year cica- 
das are reasonably harmless 
bugs whose only sins are 
sucking sap out of trees for 
nourishment and killing 
small branches by laying eggs 
in them. They also mess up 
lawns with their 2-in.-long 
bodies. Vulnerable sapling 
oaks and fruit trees can easily 
be protected with a covering 
of cheesecloth. “They're 
more of a nuisance than any- 
thing else,” says Douglass 
Miller, an entomologist with 
the Agricultural Research 
Service in Beltsville, Md. 
“They do less damage than a 
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Dreams 
Into Reality 


Superconductivity may be 
turning scientists into visionar- 
ies, but their dreams of flying 
trains and of cheap power are 
hobbled by a problem. The 
new ceramic superconductors 
carry electricity with perfect 
efficiency at far higher 
temperatures than convent- 
ional superconductors (above 
— 320° F, vs. —418° F or be- 
low), making them easier to re- 
frigerate and cheaper to use 
But to be useful, they must car- 
ry at least 100,000 amps of cur- 





new superconductors have car- 
ried only about 1,000 amps. 
No more. IBM scientists 
announced last week that a 
crystal about the size of a quar- 
ter but only one-hundredth the 
thickness of a human hair has 
handled more than 100,000 
amps. Other obstacles remain, 
including the difficulty of 
molding the new material 
But, says IBM's Praveen 
Chaudhari, “if you told me two 
weeks ago that we would have 
high-temperature supercon- 
ductors that carry high cur- 
rents, I would have said you 
were dreaming. Now if some- 
one told me we will have useful 
devices made of this material 








ground are played out as the 
female deposits hundreds of 
eggs in a series of pockets cut 
in twigs. Nine weeks later the 
microscopic nymphs hatch, 
drop to the ground and bur- 
row down as far as 2 ft. 
where they grow, eat and 
await their coming-out 17 
years hence. The fact that 
this brood will not reappear 
until 2004 is one reason 
scientists are reluctant to 
put too much of their 
time into unlocking the ci- 
cada’s secrets. As Richard 
Froeschner, a research ento- 
mologist at the Smithso- 
nian Institution, points out, 
“Enthusiasm and curiosity 





good pruning.” rent per cm? of cross section | next month, I wouldn't call tend to wane between 
Compared with the aver- and 1 million amps or more in | hima dreamer. That's how fast generations.” —By David Brand. 

age bug. which goes from | some applications. So far, the | this field is moving.” Reported by Andrea Dorfman/New 

birth to death in less than a York and Joseph J. Kane/Atlanta 
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ecause Marla Hanson demanded 

from her landlord the return of a se- 
curity deposit on her rented apartment 
and resisted his advances, he dispatched 
two men last June to slash her face with a 
razor. The instantly notorious New York 
City attack left Hanson with visible scars, 
but the 25-year-old model says the court- 
room assault that followed was worse. At 
one of the resultant trials, a defense attor- 
ney claimed, without producing evidence, 
that she was helping prosecutors frame 
the two slashers because they were black. 
He alleged that she was sexually vora- 
cious and “preyed on men.” He even con- 
fronted Hanson with an anatomical ob- 





scenity that her landlord allegedly used to | 


describe her, then asked her to define it 

“TI was in shock that I had to answer 
that,” Hanson said ina TV interview after 
the convictions came in. “I kept looking 
at the judge to help me.” Instead, at the 
sentencing last week of Hanson's land- 
lord, Acting Justice Jeffrey Atlas blasted 
Hanson and her attorney for publicly crit- 
| icizing his handling of the trial. That 
| caused Hanson to burst into tears and in- 
spired a storm of outrage from editorial- 
ists and Mayor Edward Koch. “How 
many times must a victim be victimized?” 
he asked. 

The passions raised by the venerable 
legal strategy of trying to discredit the vic- 
tim got further visibility last week at hear- 
ings in another much publicized case, the 
murder trial of Robert Chambers, 20. A 
handsome preppie college dropout, 
Chambers claims to have accidentally 
strangled Jennifer Levin, 18, when she 
hurt him during predawn sex in New 
York City’s Central Park last August. To 
bolster Chambers’ version of the killing, 


_ ~ 





Forgive and forget? Hanson accepts an apology from Atlas for his courtroom outburst 


Whose Trial Is It Anyway? 


Defense lawyers raise hackles by attacking victims and prosecutors 


| Defense Attorney Jack Litman attempted 
| to obtain Levin’s diary as evidence, char- 
| acterizing it as a chronicle of her “kinky 
and aggressive” sex life. After reading the 
diary privately, the presiding judge ruled 
that it contained no information relevant 
to the defendant’s case. By that time, 
however, Levin's character had been im- 
pugned and the anguish of her family am- 
ply replenished. Her grief-stricken father 
has appeared in court wearing a JUSTICE 
FOR JENNIFER button 
The Hanson and Levin 
cases are vivid reminders that 
defense attorneys frequently try 
to portray female victims of sex- 
ual crimes as either sluts or 
| teases. “Blaming the victim is a 
very sexist defense,” says Kelli 
Conlin of the National Organi- 
zation for Women. “It started 
with rape cases. The idea was 
‘She asked for it.’ In recent 
years, though, new rape-shield 
laws have excluded from trials 
evidence regarding a rape vic- 
tim’s sexual past, except any 
previous relationship with the 
alleged attacker 
Those protections do not extend to oth- 
er crimes. Indeed, Litman first made a 
name for himself in 1977 by getting a con- 
viction on the lesser charge of manslaugh- 
ter for Richard Herrin, a Yale graduate 
who killed his girlfriend Bonnie Garland 
with a hammer. “It was suggested,” says 
her father Paul bitterly, “that she was a 
manipulative, rich, spoiled person who 
didn’t treat this lovely man who murdered 
her nicely.” Garland, a New York attor- 
ney, is working for the spread of legislation 
that gives victims the right to a voice at bail 














hearings and with the prosecution before a 
plea bargain is accepted. “I've told Jenni- 
fer’s survivors that they can expect further 
desecration of her memory,” he says 

Court watchers have also detected a 
new virulence lately in some defense at- 
tacks on prosecutors. During the recent 
federal racketeering trial that ended in 
the acquittal of alleged Mob Boss John 
Gotti, defense lawyers launched savage 
personal attacks against Prosecutor 
Diane Giacalone; they even made wild 
charges that Giacalone had given her un- 
derwear to a prospective witness as an in- 
ducement to testify. Charges like that, 
says New York University Law Professor 
Stephen Gillers, “represent a breakdown 
in the last thread of civility in a conten- 
tious adversarial process.” 

Defenders of defense attorneys an- 
swer that making unsavory accusations is 
often a lawyer’s duty, Says Gillers: “If 
Litman were to say, “Listen, Chambers, 
this is your best shot, but I don’t feel com- 
fortable doing it because I feel it’s morally 
wrong, he would be guilty of malprac- 
tice.”’ Another current trial in Manhat- 
tan, involving Subway Gunman Bern- 
hard Goetz, demonstrates the legal value 
of blaming victims. Goetz offers self-de- 
fense as the reason why he shot four black 
youths who he suspected were preparing 
to rob him. His attorney has relentlessly 
highlighted the criminal intentions of the 
four. The American Bar Association’s 
code of ethics, which requires that attor- 
neys zealously defend their clients, for- 
bids degrading courtroom accusations 
only if they are also irrelevant. Formal 
discipline by the bar for violations is ap- 
parently rare. In essence, the dividing 
line between zealousness and 
callousness is left to a lawyer's 
discretion—and his sense that 
such tactics might backfire, 
creating juror hostility toward 
his client 

The most important factor 
in shaping the conduct and tone 
of a trial remains the guidance 
of the judge. But judges are wor- 
ried that an incautious inter- 
vention from the bench might 
provide a basis for appeal. The 
result, says Gloria Allred, an 
activist Los Angeles attorney, is 
that “judges, who want to allow 
the defense as much of a chance as possi- 
ble, sometimes err on the side of the de- 
fendant by allowing the victim to be vig- 
orously cross-examined.” When they do, 
the only palliative seems to be public pro- | 
test. The storm over Hanson’s treatment 
last week led to a formal apology from the 
judge a few days later. With Atlas at her 
side, Hanson told reporters, “In the end 
justice worked and justice was done.” It is 
nice she can forgive. Forgetting may be 
harder —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jennifer Hull/New York, with other 
bureaus 
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Computers — 





WwW ith his bronzed good looks, 
silky sales pitch and dangerous 
smile, Leather Importer Iran (yes, 
that’s his name) Michael Kesselman, 
41, found it easy to dazzle women and 
men alike into doing his bidding. 
They put him up, made his airplane 
reservations, introduced him to buy- 
ers for chic West Coast boutiques and 
took him to celebrity-studded parties. 
Some of Kesselman’s admirers be- 
came so enthralled, federal investiga- 
tors found, that they even peddled 
drugs for him. 

Yet Kesselman proved so elu- 
sive that at times Inspector John 
Stafford felt as if the character he 
was tracking were more fictional 
than real. Stafford, who works for 
the U.S. Marshals Service, spent 3% 
years looking for Kesselman in con- 
nection with British charges of co- 
caine trafficking and money laun- 
dering. “He was a charmer,” says 
Stafford. “He was mobile, smart, 
bounced around to all these different 
spots, and you couldn’t get a handle 
on him.” 

Kesselman was finally run to 
ground in Waikiki several weeks 
ago, thanks to a computer program 
called Scorecard. The invention of 
Ron Wutrich, 28, a self-taught computer 
analyst for the Marshals Service, Score- 
card is one of a new breed of investigative 
tools that promise to revolutionize the 
way authorities hunt down fugitives from 
justice. U.S. officials say Wutrich and 
Scorecard are the heroes of an interna- 
tional manhunt, disclosed last week by 








resulted in the arrest of 210 people, in- 
cluding 166 top-priority narcotics 
traffickers. 

The manhunt, code-named WANT, for 
Warrant Apprehension Narcotics Teams, 
was conducted by squads of Marshals Ser- 
vice investigators operating out of eight 
cities and three foreign countries. Howard 
Safir, head of operations for the Marshals 
Service, conceived WANT as a way of get- 
ting at traffickers who have plenty of cash 
and ready-made support networks to hide 
them. In the past, says Safir, “if a drug 
trafficker was out more than 48 hours, he 
was basically home free.” 

In January Safir surveyed U.S. Attor- 
neys and Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion offices around the country, put to- 
gether a list of some 700 most wanted 
suspects and had WANT field teams in 
place by March 1. The basics—shoe 
leather, hunches and luck—played their 
part, but what made the operation click 
was Scorecard, an electronic indexing sys- 





Heroes of a manhunt: Wutrich and his machines 
A revolutionary new breed of investigative tools. 


Attorney General Edwin Meese, that has | 


Taking a Byte Out of Crime 


| A custom-made program helps nail 210 federal fugitives 











tem that Wutrich put together in just two 
months. “It’s the thinking man’s search,” 
says John Pascucci, the WANT project 
manager. 

In computer terminology, Scorecard 
is a “relational data base,” a powerful fil- 
ing and retrieval program that can not 
only search for clues but ferret out rela- 
tions or links between those clues. In a 
complicated case involving operations in 
several cities, Scorecard can quickly iden- 
tify a suspect’s contacts and associates. 
Says Wutrich: “Our system even makes 
suggestions on where a fugitive might be 
or who is the strongest person to lead you 
to him.” 

Safir, intrigued by Scorecard (named 


for its creator's favorite pastime, keeping | 


baseball statistics), rented an 
office in San Francisco's Feder- 
al Building and assigned Wu- 
trich to teach two dozen other 
investigators to use the system. 
Working at 15 terminals tied to 
an Altos 3068 computer, they 
fed in data about each fugitive 
from interviews, rap sheets and 
computerized files from the FBI, 
DEA and other government 
agencies. They learned to query 
for patterns and to dispatch lips 
to the field task forces. Investi- 
| gators who had spent their ca- 
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Fugitive Kesselman 


reers exchanging information via slow, 
spotty teletypes became born-again high- 
tech detectives. “You've got so many deci- 
sions to make when you're dealing with 
paper,” explains Wutrich. “Do you file a 
license plate under one suspect's 
name or another, or the kind of car 
or the arresting officer or the place? 
< With this computer, you can search 
“ out any piece of information, no 
matter how you've filed it.” 

In the case of Donnie Wayne 
Snell, a motorcycle-gang enforcer 
wanted for shooting a Texas high- 
way patrolman, Deputy Marshal Ed 
Stubbs used the Scorecard system to 
predict where Snell was heading. A 
deputy sheriff in Montana said that 
he had seen someone matching 
Snell’s description driving through 
town with two other men. Stubbs 
went to a map, drew a radius around 
the spot and figured the men had to 
be heading for Casper, Wyo., or 
Rapid City, S. Dak. He put out leads 
to law officers in the area, who start- 
ed watching the roads. Reported 
sightings were relayed to Stubbs, 
who used the computer system to 
corroborate or discount them. With- 
in ten days, the search focused on an 
isolated farmhouse outside Rapid 
City. A dawn raid netted Snell with- | 
out a shot being fired. 

Kesselman was one of Score- 
card’s most challenging cases. In- 
spector Stafford used the program to 
compile a list of the suspect’s known 
aliases, addresses and friends, and zipped 
them to WANT teams in New Jersey, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Las Vegas and 
Hawaii. Agents went out in force and ran 
down the list in a day or two. “If you put 
enough pressure on someone, it’s going to 
go,”’ reasoned Stafford 

As the noose tightened, Kesselman 
headed for Oahu. But by then marshals 
there were keeping watch on half a dozen 
likely hideouts. They lucked into someone 
who remembered seeing the 6-ft. 4-in. 
blond at the Aloha Towers condo near 
Waikiki. The marshals staked out the lob- 
by and grabbed Kesselman when he 
stepped off an elevator with a couple of 
women. “He was very surprised,” says 
Deputy Marshal Gary Shuler, who made 
the collar. “If it hadn't been for 
WANT, there’s no question that 
this guy would still be out there.” 

Safir, impressed with Score- 
card’s results, is setting up a 
permanent computer center in 
the Marshals Service's subur- | 
ban Washington headquarters. 
Wutrich, meanwhile, is already 
working on a “smarter’’ pro- 
gram, which may give the likes 
of Iran Michael Kesselman 
even less room in which to 
hide. — By Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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“It Stinks!” “You're Crazy!” 





Tx years ago, Roger Ebert, film 
critic for the Chicago Sun-Times and 
now better known simply as “the fat one,” 
was asked if he would appear on a new 
movie-review program being produced by 
WTTW, the local PBS station. He was in- 
trigued by the idea but not by the prospec- 
tive costar: his archrival from the Chicago 
Tribune, Gene Siskel. “The answer,” 
Ebert recalls, “was at the tip of my 


For Siskel and Ebert, reviewing movies is a contact sport 


ference: “Siskel and Ebert go ‘horrible 
picture, and, I'm telling you, [they] can 
definitely kill a movie.” 

Maybe, maybe not, but what keeps 
viewers tuning in is the chance to see them 
try to kill each other. The format of their 
show is simple. For each film (four are re- 
viewed in a typical half-hour, plus an extra 
segment on videocassette releases), one of 
the pair will introduce clips, describe the 





Ebert and Siskel on the balcony set where they conduct their battle of the thumbs 





tongue: no.” Nor did Siskel, now frequent- 
| ly referred to as “the other one,” relish the 
thought of sharing a stage with “the most 
| hated guy in my life.” 

Siskel and Ebert still do not get along, 
| at least in public, but they have put that 
| antagonism to good use. Their show, orig- 


Near You and later Sneak Previews, went 
national in 1978 and soon became the 
highest-rated series in PBS history. In 
1982 they moved to commercial syndica- 
tion. Today, under the title Siskel & Ebert 
& the Movies, they reach an audience of 8 
million, ranking in the Top Ten of all 
once-a-week syndicated shows on TV. 
The Mutt-and-Jeff pair are certainly 
the most popular and conceivably the 
most powerful movie critics in the coun- 
try. Probably no encomium is more 
sought after by film publicists than “Two 
thumbs up—Siskel and Ebert” (reflecting 
their device of signaling thumbs up or 
thumbs down for good reviews or bad). 
Just how much impact they have at the 
box office is less certain, but some in Hol- 
lywood think it is substantial. Said Come- 
dian Eddie Murphy at a recent press con- 





inally called Opening Soon at a Theater 


Railing against car chases and violence, shooting baskets with David Letterman 


plot and give a capsule review. Then 
comes an ad-lib passage in which the other 
offers his comments or rebuttal. The cross 
talk often gets testy. After the two dis- 
agreed about Susan Seidelman’s comedy 
Making Mr. Right, Ebert concluded defi- 
antly, “I enjoyed myself from beginning to 
end.” Replied Siskel: “You usually do en- 
joy yourself; it’s the film I didn’t like.” Or 
here is Ebert trying to convince Siskel that 
Alan Parker's thriller Angel Heart is not 
too slow moving: “You want television 
let's hurry and tell the story.” Siskel: 
“Don't lay thaton me... you know I don’t 
want television any more than you do.” 
Ebert: “In that case, I'm sorry you have to 
be on this show.” 

Samuel Johnson and Matthew Arnold 
it’s not, yet the program has virtually in- 
vented a new TV genre. Two sets of clones 
are currently trying (mostly in vain) to 
match their success: Rex Reed and Bill 
Harris on At the Movies; Jeffrey Lyons 
and Michael Medved on Sneak Previews 
Meanwhile, Siskel and Ebert are frequent 
guests on the TJonight show and have 
mock-settled their differences in a basket- 
ball-shooting contest on Late Night with 


David Letterman. Movies now even make 
fun of them: in Hollywood Shuffle, two 
streetwise blacks review movies in a take- 
off called Sneakin’in the Movies 

Though bickering has made them 
famous, the best-kept secret about Siskel 
and Ebert is that they agree much more 
often than they disagree. Their tastes are 
generally similar (two thumbs up for 
Prick Up Your Ears and Swimming to 
Cambodia; two thumbs down for Blind 
Date and The Secret of My Success). Both 
rail regularly against teen sex comedies, 
violent horror films and car chases. Good 
movies are almost always those that have 
“characters you can identify with.” 

“It is the emotional content that 
comes through on TV,” says Ebert. ““Peo- 
ple can pick up a lot about the film 
through the exchange of feelings between 
two critics.” Siskel too defends their TV 
criticism against charges that it is over- 
simplified and superficial: “It is the distil- 
lation between the two of us of 39 years of 
writing about movies.” 


bert, 44, got a journalism degree from 

the University of Illinois, went to 
work for the Sun-Times at age 24 and 
landed the movie-reviewing spot a year 
later. Siskel, 41, majored in philosophy at 
Yale, became a reporter for the Tribune at 
23 and the paper's film critic soon after- 
ward. They have been aggressive rivals in 
print ever since, though the competition 
hit a snag last year when the Tribune re- 
moved Siskel as daily critic and relegated 
him to feature pieces and capsule reviews 

The two have little in common outside 
the TV studio, aside from their reported $1 
million salaries from TV alone. Ebert, a 
bachelor, lives in a three-story Victorian 
house (where he keeps the curtains drawn 
to protect his collection of watercolors), 
teaches a film course at the University of 
Chicago, and once wrote scripts for Erotic- 
Film Producer Russ Meyer. Siskel lives 
with his wife and two children in a fashion- 
able ten-room co-op and is such a fan of 
Saturday Night Fever that at a celebrity 
auction he bought the white suit John Tra- 
volta wore in the film. They rarely socialize 
with each other and never sit together at 
screenings: Siskel is typically near the 
back, Ebert farther down the aisle, usually 
munching from a box of Good & Plenty 

Is their feud a fake? “On all the movie 
sets I've been on,” says Siskel, “I’ve never 
seen people get as angry as Roger and I 
get.” Nor are the fights confined to the TV 
cameras. On a recent plane trip, Siskel 
was trying to teach Ebert to play Michi- 
gan rummy. At one point, Ebert accused 
Siskel of throwing a card into the wrong 
pile. Siskel denied it, and Ebert suddenly 
tossed up his seat tray. “That's it,” he 
cried. “No more cards!” Hmmm. Con- 
flict, characters you can identify with— 
definitely a thumbs up. —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and Toni 
Schlesinger/Chicago 
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Hot “Barracko” from Zima Junction 





ALMOST AT THE END by Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
Translated by Antonina W. Bouis, Albert C. Todd and Yevgeny Yevtushenko 


Henry Holt; 146 pages; $15.95 


ow does Yevgeny Yevtushenko spell 
relief? G-L-A-S-N-O-S-T. Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev's campaign of 
“openness” has given him another oppor- 
tunity to star in his most celebrated role. 
Since he first packed them in at Maya- 
kovsky Square during the early days of 


From my guts I learned the hunger 
of war. 

My ribs taught me the geography 
of Russia. 

Nobody gave me so-called fame, 

I snatched it myself, by the neck, 
like a chicken. 


Khrushchev, the dramatic Siberian has 


been known internationally as the thaw 
poet. Less privileged Soviet writers know 


him for his adaptability on thin ice. 


Almost at the End demonstrates why. A 
collection of prose and poetry, the book is 


nicely timed with the reappearance of 
Yeviushenko, 53, as a prominent 
spokesman for Gorbachev's liberaliza- 
tion campaign. The new work is theat- 
rical but tame. The targets are either 
old monsters or the class of unrecon- 
structed bureaucrats whom the new re- 
gime has pledged to replace. The dar- 
ing urgency of earlier poems, such as 
The Heirs of Stalin and Babi Yar, has 
given way toall-purpose indictments of 
totalitarianism and effusions of univer- 
sality. “I would like to be born in every 
country,/ have a passport for them all” 
is how he begins. 

The sentiment is generously 
larded throughout the collection, al- 
though, in fairness, Yevtushenko’s 
verse is more effective in recital. At 
his best, he is a performance artist 


| whose readings enchant audiences 


who may not understand what he is 
saying. He seduces them not with the 
message but with the medium, the 
Russian language, with its soft buzz- 
ings and throaty sighs. 

The centerpiece of the volume is 
Fuku, an 87-page autobiographical 
odyssey that combines verse and 
narrative. The title is attributed to an 
African word used by Latin-Ameri- 
can peasants to describe con men 
and exploiters. Yevtushenko has a 
little list, starting with Christopher 
Columbus, whom he evokes as a 
gold-hungry conquistador and an 
impatient actor on the set of a televi- 
sion mini-series (“ ‘When will this all 
end?!’ grumbled Columbus, feeling 
his face to see if his gray beard had 
come unglued. ‘Somebody, bring me 
a gin and tonic...’ ”). 

The well-traveled poet visits San- 
to Domingo, where the series is being 
shot. Elsewhere, he alludes to his 
own movie, The Kindergarten, about 
his childhood in the Siberian town of 
Zima Junction. Fuku and the film 
share events and images of Yevgeny 
the boy: 


Yevtushenko is proud of his popular 
success and pugnacious about his critics: 


A poet today, 
like a coin of Peter the Great, 






Excerpt 


ae & We drank in one gulpand simul- 

taneously threw down the emp- 
tied goblets. But they didn’t break . . . I 
looked at Robert Kennedy. He had 
turned pale. Probably he too was super- 
stitious ... Kennedy picked up one of 
them and tapped it. . . The goblets were 
made of transparent plastic. Since then 
I never ask others to break their py 
glasses, nor do I try myself. 





has become really rare. 

He even frightens his neighbors on 
the globe. 

But I'll find understanding with 
my successors 

one way or another. 


Until then, there are the perks of fame: 
access to Che Guevara, an invitation to 
party with Robert Kennedy and a judge- 
ship at the 1984 Venice Film Festival, 
where the passionate individualist from 


the 


U.S.S.R. succumbs to a cultural bu- 


reaucracy in the West. 


Almost at the End has a way of passing 


smoothly through the ideological looking 
glass. What seems to be the cult of person- 
ality on one side appears as celebrity on 
the other. Perhaps even legend: 
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I] was not on the stage, 

I was the stage in the blood of 
my epoch, 

in the vomit of this age, 

and everything in my life 

which seemed to you not my 
blood, 

but just the thirst for fame, 

I donot doubt 

someday you ll call heroic 
deeds. 


This sort of grandstanding must 
surely offend writers who have suf- 
fered physical and mental pain un- 
der the Soviet system while Yevtu- 
shenko flourished. But that is an 
old, sad story of envies, misunder- 
standings and compromises that the 
author does not confront. Rather he 
defends his style on the justifiable 
grounds that poetry springs from 
rude experience and common 
speech: 


More than from Tolstoy 

1 learned from blind beggars 

who sang in train cars about 
Count Tolstoy. 

From barracks I learned 
more than from 
Pasternak 

and my verse style was hot 
“barracko.” 


Unfortunately, a good deal of it is 
overcooked. 


lama shopping bag stuffed 

with all the world’s shoppers. 

lam everybody's 
photographer, 

a paparazzo of the infamous. 

Jl am your common portrait, 

where so much remains to be 
painted. 

Your faces are my Louvre, 

my private Prado. 

1 am like a video player, 

whose cassettes are loaded 





with you. 
Lines like these have little to lose 
in translation, — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Books 








Fish Stories 


BLUES 
by John Hersey 
Knopf: 205 pages; $16.95 


“A $ no man is born an artist, so no 
man is born an angler,” wrote 
Izaak Walton. He was both, but that was 
an easier accomplishment in the day of 
The Compleat Angler (1653), when there 
were fewer artists and more fish. Today it 
is harder to coax a fresh idea or albacore 
to the surface. 

So the aesthetic and ichthyological 
achievement of Blues should not be mini- 
mized. John Hersey, previously noted for 
elaborations of such historic themes as 
World War II (A Bell for Adano), the Ho- 
locaust (The Wall) and the atom bomb 
(Hiroshima), has chosen the dialogue form 
for what seems a lighter topic: the pursuit 
of bluefish off Martha’s Vineyard in Mas- 
sachusetts. But as the book’s insatiably 
curious Stranger talks informally with the 
knowledgeable Fisherman, a cascade of 
lore and documents, poetry and tragedy is 
netted along with the glistening quarry. 

Early on, the Fisherman pays his re- 
spects to the food chain: “It takes 50 
pounds of silversides to produce a five- 
pound blue. It takes 500 pounds of plank- 
ton to produce those silversides. It takes 








5,000 pounds of microscopic sea plants to 
produce those plankton animals ... ‘All 
flesh is grass.’ ” Yet there is not an ounce of 
false sentiment in his speeches: “It proba- 
bly doesn’t make sense to talk about pain 
in a fish ... an angler who had caught a 
perch told of finding himself unable to re- 
move the hook without taking one of the 
fish’s eyes out of its socket with it; he threw 
the fish back, baited his hook with the eye, 
and a few minutes later caught a one-eyed 
fish—the very same one.” 

Herring gulls may have some attrac- 
tion for birders; to the Fisherman they 
amount to rats with wings. He rings in 
Ogden Nash for support: “Hark to the 
whimper of the sea-gull;/ He weeps be- 
cause he’s not an ea-gull./ Suppose you 
were, you silly sea-gull,/ Could you ex- 
plain it to your she-gull?” 

This is the lightest of the poems by var- 
ious hands, liberally scattered through the 
text. Elizabeth Bishop's “The Fish” recalls 
an oversize catch: “victory filled up/ the lit- 
tle rented boat ... until everything/ was 
rainbow, rainbow, rainbow!/ And I let the 
fish go.” John Ciardi celebrates “The Lung 
Fish,” a survivor intact from prehistoric 
epochs: “If no/ creature is immortal, 
some/ are more stubborn than others.” 
And Robert Lowell hopes that “when shal- 
low waters peter out,” he will be able to 
“catch Christ with a greased worm” and 
save his soul. The Fisherman notes, “Low- 
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ell was a Christian, and he was probably 
right to resort to the metaphor of fishing for 
his purpose. Christianity is an aquarium 
... in the fourth century, the cross was not 
the prevailing symbol for the Man-Fisher; 
the fish was . .. when [Jesus] rose from the 
dead and went up on the Mount, he took 
with him only three, all fishermen.” 
Despite the book’s originality of 
structure and style, Blues owes an 
unacknowledged debt to Lewis Thomas, 
author of The Lives ofa Celland other works 
that draw large 
morals from minus- 
cule sources. A drop 
of seawater is 
viewed under a mi- 
croscope, and the 
Fisherman _ be- 
comes “aware that 
all sorts of crimes 
were being perpe- 
trated in this driblet | 
of liquid. The mug- 
gers were mugging; 
the killers were kill- 
ing; the thieves were 
stealing .. . there were two ways of looking 
at what was happening in that crowded sea 
in the bowl in the slide: You could see vio- 
lence, desperate struggles to survive, the 
will to live, the drive to perpetuate the 
species. You could also see, though ... 
nature’s serene determination to keep 
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in balance all the forms of life.” 

There is no question that Hersey pre- 
fers the second interpretation, and why 
not? A balanced water ecology provides 
for a biblical plenitude, with room for the 
silent fish and the screaming gulls, the 
predators and the scavengers—and even 
those oddest of animals, at once useless and 
invaluable, the celebrators who go down to 
the sea in books. — By Stefan Kanfer 


Lallygagging 


NOBODY BETTER, 
BETTER THAN NOBODY 
by lan Frazier 

Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
181 pages; $14.95 


an Frazier, 36, is an employee of The 

New Yorker, where during the past 
eleven years he has written occasional hu- 
mor (Dating Your Mom, a collection, ap- 
peared last year) and factual stories, in- 
cluding the five pieces gathered together 
in Nobody Better, Better Than Nobody. On 
the surface, it would appear that Frazier 
does not exactly knock himself out with 
work. In fact, he confirms this impression, 
openly admitting to lallygagging on the 
job. In the first sentence of “An Angler at 
Heart,” he confesses that he has often 
“taken a walk from the offices of The New 
Yorker along Forty-third Street—across 


Fifth Avenue, across Madison Avenue, 


across Vanderbilt Avenue—then through 
Grand Central Terminal, across Lexing- 
ton Avenue, up to Forty-fourth Street, 


| into the elevator at 141 East Forty-fourth 
| Street, up to the third floor, and through 


the belled door of a small fishing-tackle 
shop called the Angler’s Roost, whose sole 
proprietor is a man named Jim Deren.” 
Having found a bucolic niche in the 
heart of midtown Manhattan, Frazier 


| eases himself into a story that is partly a 





profile of Deren, a guru to flycasters the 
world over and the “greatest man I know 
of who will talk to just anybody off the 
street.” The author also digresses into a 
three-page list of the inventory in Deren’s 
store and reminisces about his own fish- 
ing experiences and misadventures: “The 
woman told me to hold still and the dog 
wouldn’t bite me. I held still, and the dog 
bit me in the right shoulder. I told the 
woman that the dog was biting me.” 
Frazier approaches his subjects like a 
man who does not want to move too fast 
and frighten them away. In the title story, 
he decides to find out a little something 
about Poncé Cruse Evans, the woman who 
writes the syndicated column “Hints from 
Heloise.” This involves, for some reason, 
driving from Chicago to San Antonio, 
where Evans lives. “In Muskogee, Oklaho- 
ma,” Frazier confides, “I saw a Taco Hut, a 
Taco Bell, and a Taco Tico.” Then he has 
to find a suitable motel (“I wanted a locally 
owned one”) and assess his impressions so 
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far: “I had not been in Texas long before I | erything look like fun. 





started having millions of insights about 


the difference between Texas and the rest 
of America. I was going to write these in- 
sights down, but then I thought—Nahhh.” 

The astonishing thing is that Frazier 
does come up with a detailed profile of Ev- 
ans and her mother, who founded the col- 
umn and whose 
name really was 
Heloise. This in 
spite of much duly 
reported bar- and 
restaurant-hopping 
and a brush with 
the law after find- 
ing himself lost in a 
deserted shopping 
mall: “He told me 
to give him my li- 
cense and sit down 
and shut up or he'd 
throw my ass in jail 
for public intoxication. I told him I hadn't 
seen much else but public intoxication in 
San Antonio that night, and his handcuffs 
made a cricketlike sound as he took them 
off his belt. I gave him my license.” 

This episode ends happily, and so do 
all of Frazier’s stories. The reader winds 
up laughing and knowing a great deal 
about subjects—bears in northwestern 
Montana, a pair of madcap Soviet émigré 
artists—that most people can live with- 
out. The author’s loopy laziness is a pose; 
he works carefully and hard to make ev- 


lan Frazier 
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| 
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— By Paul Gray 
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the team to beat is Penske and Rolex. 


On a speedway or in a board- 
room, winning is what Roger 
Penske does best 

In the early Sixties, he was 
one of the country’s leading pro- 
fessional road-racing drivers. By 
the time he was 25, Penske had 
won so many races he was twice 
named driver of the year. 

But his greatest victories 
have been won in pinstripes. ‘To- 
day he is president and chief ex- 


Penske 
Corporation, a_ billion-dollar 
transportation 
glomerate. 


ecutive officer of 
services con- 


He steered it from a single 
auto dealership to a corporation 
employing 4600 people in 37 
states and England 

However, the name on the 
executive suite still carries off the 
checkered flag. Penske person- 
ally manages the racing team he 


| Chronometer in 18 kt. goldan 


founded. The one that domi- 
nates the record books for Indy- 
class competition today. 

A man who prevails over 
every challenge and exceeds each 
demand for exacting perfor- 
mance, Roger Penske is unique 
in his universe 

How well-teamed, indeed, 
the man is with 
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ROLEX 


his timepiece 
Re lex 
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There is big trouble in Pe- 
king City these days, but even 
the party faithful are laughing 
and applauding at the Tian- 
giao (Heavenly Bridge) The- 
ater. Reason: these capitalist 
roaders are stepping out 
on a new stretch of that 
irresistibly American 
thoroughfare known as 
the Great White Way 
Since March, ten Ameri- 
cans, led by Director 
George White of the Eu- 
gene O'Neill Theater 
Center in Waterford, 
Conn., have been work- 
ing with 100 Chinese to 
stage the first American 
| musicals ever seen in the 
country, The Music Man 
and The Fantasticks. For 
Music Man, which just 
opened, the Chinese took spe- 
cial pains to re-create the 
show-biz pomp and color of 
the original 1957 production, 
though the cultural leap did 
take some effort from both 
sides of the footlights. Chi- 
nese Opera Star Wang Xingna 
confesses that before playing 
Harold Hill he _ disliked 
American musicals. “Now I 
find they have merits,” allows 
Wang. “I think the audience 
will like them, just as they 
like pop songs.” Fine. But 
how does “P and that stands 
for pool” sound in Mandarin? 








The famous writer-direc- 
tor looked serious and nervous 
as he faced the Senate hearing 
in Washington last week. “Let 
us just say,” began Woody Allen, 
“that a very rich man has 
purchased all the films ever 
made in Hollywood.” An out- 


Pacific overtures: the people's production of The Music Man 








| take from The Front? Nope, an 
inset of Allen making a rare 
public appearance to voice 
his concern about the contro- 
versial practice of “color- 
izing” black-and-white mov- 





Allen fighting off colorization in Washington 


ies. Joined by fellow Directors 


| Milos Forman and Sydney Pol- 
lack, Allen protested the com- 
| puterized coloring of such clas- 


sics as It's a Wonderful Life 


and Casablanca, calling the re- 









Robbing the cradle: Bachelor Dads Guttenberg, Selleck and Danson 





sult “cheesy, artificial symbols 
of one society’s greed.” Allen 
was equally plainspoken about 
how he felt on becoming a fa- 
ther for the first time. The au- 
teur, 51, said that his longtime 
girlfriend Mia Farrow, 42, had 
become pregnant “by acci- 
dent” and that he has no plans 
to marry or move in with the 
actress, who already has eight 
children of her own. “I think 
I'll be profoundly wise and 
generous, liberal, understand- 
ing,” he deadpanned. “I'd be 
surprised if I'd be less than per- 
fect as a father.” Or less than 
colorful. 


Turn some Hollywood 
heartthrobs loose in a large 
Canadian city and what hap- 
pens? Well, not much, unless 
you count the 4,000 women 
who showed up hoping to be 
cast as extras for a movie party 
scene. Tom Selleck, Ted 
E Danson and Steve Gutten- 
» berg are currently in To- 
ronto filming Three Men 


the 1985 French comedy 
» Three Men and a Cradle 
& The plot involves the she- 
» Manigans that ensue 
when three confirmed 
bachelors find a six- 
month-old baby girl on 
the threshold of the pent- 
house they share. To get 
pumped for their hunk 
roles, Selleck and Gut- 
tenberg, who are both 
single in real life, spent a few 
evenings on the town with 
the long-married Danson, 
who enjoyed “trying to re- 
create what it was like to be 
a bachelor.” Did they suc- 


w5lWive 
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E and a Baby, a remake of | 





ceed? “Going out can be a bit 
of a problem,” reports Sel- 
leck. “We can go to dinner, 
but going out to clubs is a bit 
harder.” Says Danson: “It’s 
all very innocent.” Sure, tell 
it to the Miami Herald 


There goes Joanie. It was 
billed as the clash of the late- 





Rivers: now you see her... 


night titans, but just seven 
months after Joan Rivers went 
head to head with her old 
benefactor Johnny Carson, the 
star of The Late Show is | 
being dimmed. The acerbic 
comedian last week became 
the latest in a long list of 
contenders who have tried 
and failed to dethrone the 


| reigning monarch of the mid- 


night airwaves. In response 
to increasingly disappointing 
ratings, Fox Broadcasting Co. 
decided that beginning this 
week Rivers was through as 
the regular host, although 
she may alternate with a ros- 
ter of as-yet-unnamed co- 
hosts. As for Carson, he ut- 


| tered only a terse “I had no 


comment when she went on 


| the air, and I have no com- 


ment now that she’s leaving.” 


| Rivers took it like a trouper. 
| “Sometimes things just don’t 


work out,” she told her audi- 
ence last Friday after learn- 
ing the news. “I’ve been in 
this business 23 years; I’m go- 
ing to be in this business an- 
other 23 years.” Then her 
guests closed the show by 


| turning over the sofa and fes- 
tooning the set 


with toilet 


paper —By Guy D. Garcia 
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Believe it or not, 
there are better places 
to put this years 

IRA contribution. 


With the new tax laws, IRAs may not 
be the way to plan for retirement. That's 
because millions of taxpayers can no 
longer deduct contributions to an IRA. 

But we offer one way that might be 
right for you: our IRA Alternative™ 

In short, it's an approach that offers 
you, through the purchase of life insur- 
ance, a much better way to save for 
retirement than the non-deductible 
IRA. Along with the obvious advan- 
tage of having insurance protection. 

For more information, contact our 
Field Representative nearest you. Or 
call us directly at the number listed 
below. 

Because when it comes to preparing 
for retirement, money in our IRA Alter- 
native is better than money in the bank. 


Se HL Financial 
va Resources 


Call toll-free 1-800-624-7166, ext. 150. 
In NY State, call collect (212) 869-5135, ext. 100. 
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Off Broadway gems reflect a kinship with regional troupes 


ff-Broadway often thinks of itself as 

the “regional theater” of New York 
City. Part of its affinity with the theatrical 
provinces is financial. Although there are 
occasional commercial ventures, the off- 
Broadway scene, like the regionals, tends 
to be dominated by nonprofit companies 
sustained through donations. The bond is 
also aesthetic. The nonprofit troupes usu- 
ally measure success artistically rather 
than at the box office and eagerly nurture 
esoteric work—chamber musicals, offbeat 
new plays, quirky revivals. 

The sense of kinship with out-of- 
towners has not necessarily diminished 
New York’s role as cultural arbiter. Just 
as Broadway hits go on tour, so off-Broad- 
way successes dot the schedules of re- 
gional theaters a year or two later. In 
recent seasons, however, the cultural 
exchange has begun to work both ways, 
with regional theaters that have devel- 
oped promising productions often joining 
forces with Manhattan institutions or pro- 
ducers. That is the case with two current 
off-Broadway delights: a lively feminist 
interpretation of the British social-class 
comedy Educating Rita by Chicago's 
Steppenwolf, the ensemble’s sixth foray 
into Manhattan in the past five seasons; 
and a bewitchingly surreal satire with 
songs, Three Postcards, the second offer- 
ing this season originated by California's 
South Coast Repertory, which, despite its 
setting in conservative Orange County, 
south of Los Angeles, specializes in avant- 
garde premieres. 

Willy Russell's Rita was a risky 
choice for Steppenwolf and the two per- 
formers, Austin Pendleton and Laurie 
Metcalf: audiences were likely to have 
vivid memories of the 1983 film that won 
Oscar nominations for Michael Caine and 








Julie Walters as a drunken, shambling 
university teacher and his bright but un- 
schooled adult-education pupil. But the 
troupe has put its own stamp on the show, 
particularly in Metcalf's performance, 
which persuasively blends resurgent hope 


| and hints of fiercely suppressed despera- 


tion. The romance that dominated the 
film is played down, and the title charac- 
ter emerges as no winsome waif but an 
embodiment of sheer willpower 

From the moment Metcalf stalks into 
Pendleton’s office, she is obviously a 
woman of brains and determination. She 
brushes aside her teacher's advances. She 
is looking not for a more upscale successor 
to her loutish husband but for a fuller 
sense of herself. Uncluttered by flirtation, 
the contrast between the student’s will to 
win and her teacher's self-destructive 
need to fail emerges sharply, and the play 
becomes a discerning essay on how much 
of anyone's fate is self-imposed. Like Em- 
lyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green, to which 
it owes its basic theme, this Rita convinc- 
ingly argues that the discovery of learning 
is far more seductive, even to the young, 
than the exploration of mere sex 


Three Postcards is outwardly a work of | 


serene, minimalist simplicity. Three wom- 
en, no longer girls and not yet matrons, 
meet for a meal at a trendy restaurant 
Some of their talk is about how much they 
matter to one another, but they do not 
communicate. Only in daydreams and 
memories (enacted in scenes interspersed 
with their meal) do they reveal much of 
what they are really feeling. Then a casual 
question makes plain that the woman 
who seems the most contented is in fact 
coping with cruel domestic tragedy 
and that her friends’ seeming triviality 
amounts to a benign conspiracy of silence 

















to allow her a few moments of escape 

This poignant material is told 
obliquely and often with a fey nuttiness 
The audience begins to understand that it 
has stepped outside the literal world when 
the most neurotically self-absorbed of the 
women confides to one of her companions 
that the waiter hates her, and a few mo- 
ments later, he does indeed turn and say, 
deadpan, “I hate you.” At South Coast 
Repertory’s handsome stage, the show 
had a visual sleekness that it somewhat 
lacks in the more rudimentary facilities of 


| the New York City producer, Playwrights 


Horizons. But the elegance of the story- 
telling survives and reflects more than 
two years of collaborative work put into it 
by Playwright Craig Lucas, Composer 
Craig Carnelia, Director Norman René 
and the hugely likable cast 

Playwrights Horizons has become 
probably New York’s foremost showcase 
for new stage writing. Its second, smaller 
space is now home to Driving Miss Daisy, 
an intimate tale of a Southern Jewish 
woman (Dana Ivey) and her black chauf- 
feur (Morgan Freeman), told in vignettes 
ranging from just after World War II to 
the era of the civil rights movement. This 
little gem echoes decades of social change 
yet never loses focus on the peculiar equi- 
librium between servant and served. It 
reaches a peak when the old woman goes 
to a banquet honoring Martin Luther 
King Jr.—an event her liberal but con- 





Ivey and Freeman in Driving Miss Daisy 


formist businessman son (Ray Gill) re- 
fuses to attend—and cannot quite bring 
herself to invite the driver to accompany 
her until the moment they reach the hotel, 
when his dignity compels him to refuse 

In competition with Broadway fare, 
Miss Daisy last week won Drama Desk 
Award nominations for Playwright Alfred 
Uhry, Director Ron Lagomarsino and all 
three members of the well-nigh perfect 
cast. Attempts are under way to move it to 
a larger theater, and eventually it seems 
fated to follow the traditional happy path 
of an off-Broadway hit: toward a long and 
honorable life in regional theaters across 
America —By William A. Henry iil | 
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| The baleful glance of a tiny burrowing owl 


All That 
Jizz 


Don't look now, but 
| birding is In 





ird watching. Noun (archaic). A 
form of harmless staring, conduct- 
ed in woody areas, by genial eccen- 
trics often named Matilda or Chauncey. 
Birding. Noun (neologism). Dynamic, 
| addictive and highly contagious behavior 
| combining hunting skills, aesthetic de- 
light, intellectual analysis and the dreamy 
withdrawal from normal life, especially 
during spring migration 
Every spring, billions of birds, in- 
creasingly restless from the secretion of 
| seasonal hormones, mass into flocks, 
burst into the sky and pour up the great 
flyways across the U.S. and Canada. Mil- 
lions of birders, just as restless but without 
hormonal justification, compulsively pour 
outdoors in search of vireos, tanagers, fly- 
catchers, hawks and the stars of the sea- 
son, brilliantly colored warblers 
In these fleeting weeks, birders head 
for one or more of the nation’s famous mi- 
grant hot spots such as High Island, Tex- 
as, Big Morongo Wildlife Reserve in Cali- 
fornia, Point Pelee in Ontario and the 











Birders at a famous hot spot, the Leis Smith Woods in High alien Texas: coneaiets on the hunt, 


Ramble in Manhattan’s Central Park 
Some will bird in a local park or simply 
settle into a backyard chair. Says Jerry 
Sullivan, a Chicago nature writer: “The 
nice thing is that you don’t have to go 
some special place. You can do it just 
about anywhere.” 

During migration, birders tend to 
show up late at the office, or seem to need 
a day or two extra to complete out-of- 
town business. Even a Saturday trip to the 
dry cleaner’s has been known to take two 
hours or more. In spring, Nature Writer 
Lola Oberman carries binoculars around 
her Maryland house all day, just in case a 
good bird appears at a window. And 
bumper stickers saying I BRAKE FOR 
BIRDS had better be taken seriously: on 
the highway, birders have been known to 
lose control when a good bird flies over 
Pete Bacinski, one of New Jersey's best- 
known birders, totaled his Chevy Nova 
when he took his eyes off the road to look 
for his bird guide 

Once the genteel pursuit of an esoteric 
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minority, birding is evolving into a mass 
sport. A 1980 study for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service found that some 2 million 
Americans were highly committed 
birders, meaning that they watch regular- 
ly, use a field guide, keep a life list and are 
able to identify a hundred or more species 
of birds. About 7 million Americans are 
fairly interested birders (able to identify 
at least 40 species), and 60 million, or one 
American in four, are at least casual 
watchers. Veteran birders, such as I 
Hartsell Cash, a retiree in Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C., are pleasantly surprised by the 
sport’s new respectability. “In the ‘40s 
and ‘SOs it was still a little embarrassing to 
be a bird watcher,” he says. “Now there’s 
no doubt about it—birding is In.” 

An estimated 600,000 guides are sold 
each year in the U.S., and Roger Tory Pe- 
terson’s classic Field Guide to the Birds of 
Eastern and Central North America, first 
published in 1934, has topped 3.5 million in 
sales. Birders account for most of the $14 
billion spent annually on the appreciation 
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of wildlife. That includes binoculars, spot- 
ting scopes, cameras, records and tapes of 
bird sounds, computerized software for 
keeping bird lists, and bird tours that reach 
any corner of the world, from Siberia and 
Mongolia (23 days, $3,595 from Wings, 
Inc.) to Madagascar, Mauritius and Réun- 
ion (25 days, $3,775 from Field Guides 
Inc.). Though some birders regard their 
hobby as a naturalist rejection of high-tech 
culture, the rebuke often requires frequent 
jet trips, Leitz 10x 40-B Trinovid field 
glasses, Bausch & Lomb or Questar spot- 
ting scope and a Sony TCM-5000 tape re- 
corder, especially souped up for birding by 
Saul Mineroff of Valley Stream, N.Y 
Normally a birder starts in the back- 
yard or a nearby wood, sees all the local 
birds, then graduates to more and more 
travel in search of new species. Next 
come vacations in the states with the most 
birds (California, Texas and Florida), fol- 
lowed by forays onto the big-time birding 
circuit; southeast Arizona for Mexican 
specialties, the Dry Tortugas for noddies 





high-speed deduction, collecting without avarice and sloshing around in the mud 


and boobies, Alaska for arctic and Asian 
species. The final step is the long trip to 
see a single bird: Michigan for Kirtland’s 
warbler, Calcasieu County in Louisiana 
for the black francolin, a grueling five- 
mile trek up the Chisos Mountains in 
Texas for the Colima warbler 

Most birding zealots are at a loss to 
explain this lavish expenditure of time 
and energy. “It’s just something I have to 
do,” says Richard Turner, a professor of 
fine arts at New York University, falling 
into the familiar language of helplessness 
that marks the committed birder. The 
backyard and occasional fanciers should 
consider themselves lucky, according to 
Pete Dunne of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society. “Those people are still in control 
of their lives,” he says. “For the rest of us, 
birding controls us. We're addicts.” 

High-level birding requires hunting 
skills such as tracking ability and a knowl- 
edge of habitat and weather, plus a knowl- 
edge of bird behavior, sounds, plumages 
and the pattern of small clues, sometimes 
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called jizz, that can even reveal the identi- 
ty ofa distant, backlighted bird 

A single bird may produce more than 
a dozen different songs and calls, and 
plumage may vary widely by sex, age, re- 
gion and season. Even if a species is seen 
for only a second, a top birder can sift 
through all the clues and come up with 
the right identification most of the time 
“In part, birding is a mental challenge,” 
says Dunne. “It attracts a disproportion- 
ate number of doctors and engineers 
people whose jobs involve the same kind 
of deductive reasoning birders use.” 

Many birders get started in their pre- 
teen years. “They may get wide-eyed see- 
ing their first ‘Baltimore’ oriole,” says 
Turner, a birder since age six. “That aes- 
thetic component gets mixed quickly with 
the urge to collect—the baseball-card fac- 
tor—and the hunting instinct, which is 
probably in the genes.” 


n fact, the sport is sublimation posing 
as innocent fun: hunting without kill- 
ing, collecting without avarice. “You 


| can collect birds without worrying about a 


place to store them,” says Claudia Wilds 
of Washington, an expert on shorebirds 
and a rising star in the birding world. 
“There’s an awful lot of adventure in it, It 
allows grownups to do things they thought 
they had put behind them when they grew 
up, like sloshing around in the mud and 
getting up in the middle of the night and 
going out looking for things.” 

For many, the experience becomes 
primarily a listing game, with lists for 
most birds seen in a day or lifetime, a 
county or a season. Peterson, 78, once 
kept a list of birdcalls he heard on movie 
sound tracks. Some feel compelled to list 
birds seen during a single minute, or those 
seen while sitting in one chair for a full 
day (the “Big Sit”) 

Though birding is a hobby, watchers 
are quickly drawn toward environmental 
issues. DDT nearly wiped out the osprey 
and the peregrine falcon. On April 19, the 
last California condor was taken from the 
wild. “We have to convert interest in birds 
into backing for conservation,” says Ar- 
nold Brown of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society. “It’s one thing to admire a 
loon and another to realize that it’s our 
oldest bird, 70 million years old, and in 
trouble from acid rain.” 

But some watchers are dedicated non- 
activists who enjoy birding largely for the 
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HOW GM IS TAKING THE LEAD 
IN QUALITY 


NOT JUST WORLD CLASS—A NEW, SCIENTIFIC STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 






People were calling the 
heartland of American industry 
“The Rust Belt.” It was 1980. 
We said there would be an Ameri- 
can industrial renaissance. And 
we meant it. 

GM laid out a 
four-part strategy. 
And went to work. 


At the heart 
of the strategy is 
the automobile, 
and at the heart of 
the automobile is 
the drivetrain. We 
were determined 
to set a new stan- 
dard of excellence 
with the automobile in 
operation. 

And we decided to do it the 
hard way. Instead of using engi- 
neering specifications or a sur- 
vey method that fit well with 
our strengths and minimized our 
weaknesses, we asked you, our 
customer, what you want and 
need in an automobile in oper- 
ation, what we call driveability. 

Then we took the desires 
of the most demanding drivers, 
the 90th percentile, and called 
that standard our minimum. We 
said that every GM car, not just 
those that cost $25,000 or more, 
would have to meet the 90th 
percentile standard. 


World class, which had 
been sufficient during the 
early stages of our strategy, 
was not a tough enough stan- 
dard anymore. The GM Uni- 
form Test Standard is a dynamic 
measure of excellence in engi- 
neering and manufacturing on a 
scale determined by the cus- 













CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


tomer. It is the most rigorous 
test in the industry. 

Across our entire 1987 pro- 
duction, from the Allante to the 
lowest priced car we sell, 96% 


Make Your Own Comparison 


We invite you to visit any GM dealer to test drive 
any new GM car. Compare its driveability to your demand- 
ing standards. Then compare it to any of the cars built 
by our competitors. 

For example: Take any expensive Japanese car, 
with air conditioning, automatic transmission, and so 
on, and compare it to a medium-priced GM car. You're 
the customer, you decide which car has the best drive- 
ability. See for yourself how GM's vision is paying off. 


of all GM vehicles tested meet 
the driveability expectation of 
the most demanding customers 
—the 90th percentile. 

Here are some of the tests: 
After sitting out all night in low 
temperatures, the cars are 
checked for ease of starting and 
ability to back out of the garage 
and accelerate when cold. Then 
we check for idling at stop lights 
and smooth acceleration to 15, 25, 
35, 45 and 55 mph maneuvers. 

Every car is checked for per- 
formance in hard braking to a 
stop and then accelerating into 
traffic. And at the same time, 
the transmissions are evaluated 
for shift smoothness, noise, and 
overall operation. 

When that’s all done, we do 
it all over again under hot oper- 
ating conditions. 


The result: so far in 1987, 
96% of all GM cars tested 
meet or exceed the demand- 
ing driver's standard. 

On other aspects of quality 
—the fit and finish of the parts 
other than the engine and trans- 














mission—GM is also making 
enormous strides toward setting 
new standards of excellence. 

And our goal is to keep rais- 
ing the standard until GM cars 
stand above their 
competition in every 
category and every 
price range. 

We've made this 
leap in quality here 
in America. In Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Lin- 
den, NJ. In Michigan 
and Georgia and 
California. We are 
doing it here. With 
the best people and 
the best technology in the world. 

We had a vision. We believed 
an American industrial renais- 
sance was possible. And it is! 

We are demonstrating to | 
our fellow Americans in industry | 
that timidity is not the answer. 
Retrenchment is no solution. At 
GM, we say, “Go for it!” And we 
have. 















The vision is paying off. 





This advertisement ts part of 
our continuing effort to give 
customers useful information 
about their cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 
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companionship it brings. A birder can 
travel a thousand miles into the wilds of 
another state and find instant rapport with 
local birding fanatics, who are busy collect- 
ing new species, along with mosquito bites 
and ticks. “Camaraderie is what birding is 
all about,” says Benton Basham, a Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., anesthetist. 

For Basham, it is also about hunting 
and listing. He is currently at the top of the 
big-time birding tree, holder of the records 
for most species seen in a lifetime (777) 
and the most species seen in a single year 
(711) in the American Birding Association 
checklist area—Canada, Alaska and the 
Lower 48 states. The world of listing is pre- 
sided over by the approximately 
8,000-member ABA and its mag- 
azine, Birding, which ranks 
birders by species seen, prints 
erudite articles on how to distin- 
guish different birds in the field 
and sets rules for the listing 
game. One such rule is that birds 
reaching North America 
through human assistance can- 
not be counted, touching off 
speculation on whether the 
Western Reef heron that drew 
hundreds of birders to Nantuck- 
et, Mass., in 1983 actually came 
over from Africa as a stowaway 
on a boat. The ABA checklist 
committee voted to accept the 
bird. 

The ABA also rules on Big 
Days, which are competitions to 
see as many species as possible 
in 24 hours. The association 
once removed a species from the 
total of a Texas team, thus cost- 
ing it a tie with California for the 
national title. The team, while 
standing on the banks of the Rio 
Grande, had sighted groove- 
billed anis. The ABA decided 
that although the eyeballs of the 
Texans were indeed on US. soil, 
the birds were in Mexico, out- 
side the official area of the game, 
and could not be listed. The 
birding world, particularly at its highest 
level, has a reputation for scrupulous hon- 
esty in listing. 


It also has a reputation for hard-nosed | 


competition in listing. Fifteen years ago, 
only about 75 people had seen 600 birds 
in North America. Now more than 500 
have topped that figure, and 75 have seen 
700. James Vardaman, a forest-manage- 
ment executive from Jackson, Miss., 
spent $45,000 and 170 days trying to see 
700 birds during 1979. Vardaman, who 
called himself an amateur, paid guides 
and tipsters, jetted off after almost every 
rarity and ended the year listing 699 birds. 
Basham broke the 700 mark in 1983, and 
many birders dream of pushing the total 
higher. 

Like other addicts, birders can let 
their work slip. Don Roberson, a well- 
known California birder, dropped his law 
practice at the age of 29 to follow the 
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birds, though he has since relapsed and 
returned to work. Like ski bums, some tal- 
ented young birders take low-level jobs as 
clerks or night watchmen, thus saving 
their major energies for the chase. 

Bob Odear of High Point, N.C., trad- 
ed down in life to be a full-time part of the 
birding world. Once the president and 
general manager of Wrangler jeans, 
Odear quit to make “one-third the mon- 
ey” running a birding company called 
Bob-O-Link and its phone service, the 
North American Rare Bird Alert. For 
$25 a year, subscribing birders are given a 
code name and the right to dial into a 
tape, changed as often as three times a 
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Top: yellow-billed magpie, Ross's gull; bottom: red-tailed tropic bird, 
Canada warbler. The gull and the tropic bird are rare in the U.S. 


day, listing the whereabouts of all known 
rarities in North America. 

The phone service has cranked bird- 
ing competition up a notch. Sandy Ko- 
mito, 55, owner of a construction compa- 
ny in Haledon, N.J., blames Odear for 
turning him into a chaser. “Before Bob 
started the service in January of 1985, I 
was relatively passive,” he says. Komito 
says he hunts rarities by tacking on a day 
or two of birding to a legitimate business 
trip. But when the ruddy ground dove was 
reported in Texas last November, he was 
there the next day, with no business trip 
as an excuse. He expects to fly 300,000 
miles on birding trips this year and does 
not want to tot up the costs. “It would 
scare me if I found out,” he says. 

Birders have a rough rule of thumb for 
distinguishing between normal and ob- 
sessed watchers: the obsessives dream of 
going to Attu, a bleak Aleutian island 100 








miles from Soviet waters and about 1,500 
miles from Anchorage. Attu vaguely re- 
sembles a penal colony, but it is paradise 
to birders pining for a flyby of the Siberi- 
an rubythroat or other Asian rarities 
“We have people who go without any 
hope of seeing new birds,” says Larry 
Balch, the ABA’s president and head of 
Attour, a service that brings about 65 
birders to the island each spring for three 
weeks. “There’s something magic and 
very relaxing about being at the end of the 

earth.” 

Even the most driven birders seem to 
harbor a few doubts about the chasing 
game. “It’s ridiculous—it costs more mon- 
ey than booze and takes more 
time,” says Thompson Marsh, a 
professor at the University of 
Denver College of Law. Marsh, 
84, who began listing birds in 
1918, still hunts with the pack 
and is ranked fifth on the North 
American list. If someone 
wants to start a Birdwatchers 
Anonymous, says Marsh, he is 
ready to join. “I experience re- 
curring intervals of lucidity,” he 
says. “When a chaffinch turned 
up in New Brunswick, I stayed | 
right here and I felt fine. Maybe 
there’s hope for me yet.” 

Top birders often fly hun- 
dreds of miles only to find a 
bird that cannot be officially 
listed. Last winter Marsh and 
other top birders went to 
Charleston, S.C., to see a rare 
bird, said to be a gray-headed 
gull but that could be ruled a 
hybrid. “It’s always a crap- 
shoot,” says Paul Sykes, a Geor- 
gia ornithologist. “The bird can 
also leave just before you get | 
there. That’s why we try to get 
there as quickly as we can.” 

“That's not my idea of bird 
watching, never finding any- 
thing on your own,” says Colo- 
rado Birder Jack Reddall, who 
travels to see birds but refuses to 
chase. “Real birding is getting to know 
your own area and turning up good birds 
at home.” California Birder Jon Dunn ad- 
mits to mixed feelings about birding in the 
fast lane. “Competition taken to an ex- 
treme can lead to bad birding, too much 
pressure to tick off one more species.” 

Hotshots draw regular fire from pur- 
ists for turning an aesthetic pursuit into a 
macho, competitive struggle. But even su- 
perlisters have been known to speak of 
birds with awe and wonder. Explanations 
for the appeal of birding proliferate, says 
Joseph Kastner, author of A World of 
Watchers, because it is hard to explain 
what the beauty and freedom of birds can 
do to the human psyche. At the heart of 
birding, he writes, is the “astonished 
awareness that comes in some unguarded 
moment when the watcher is left oddly 
vulnerable to feelings that only nature can 
provoke.” —By John Leo 
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The All-American Love Goddess 





Rita Hayworth: 1918-1987 


he had a perfect figure and a 

smile that could light up the Stat- 
ue of Liberty. But the feature that 
most people will probably remember 
is her hair, whipping seductively 
around her in Gilda, cascading over 
her shoulders on the cover of LIFE and 
in thousands of World War II pinup 
posters. If Jean Harlow was Holly- 
wood’s love goddess in the “30s and 
Marilyn Monroe in the "50s, the "40s 
ideal was Rita Hayworth, who died at 
68 last week in Manhattan of compli- 
cations from Alzheimer’s disease. 

She never had to claw her way 
into show business. As Margarita 
Cansino, a member of a famous 
family of Spanish dancers, she was 
dancing 20 shows a week profession- 
ally when she was in her early teens. 
Her father made his daughter his 
partner, and dyed her brown hair 
black in an attempt to make her 
look more Latin. Precociously allur- 
ing as well as arrestingly attractive, 
Rita soon found a place in such B- 
grade movies as Under the Pampas 
Moon (1935). At 18 she married Ed- 
ward Judson, a sometime auto sales- 
man who at once saw what was 
wrong: her real appeal was not Latin 
but all-American. After lightening her 
hair, he introduced her to Harry Cohn, 
the shrewd, tyrannical head of Columbia 
Pictures, who substituted her Irish 
mother’s surname, with a slight vari- 
ation, and inserted young Hayworth 
into her first important picture, Howard 





ENGAGED. Janet Guthrie, 49, the only wom- 
an to drive a racing car in the Indianapo- 
lis 500, in 1977-79 (her best finish: ninth 
in 1978), now a highway-safety consul- 
tant; and Warren Levine, 53, an American 
Airlines captain; in Aspen, Colo. 


MARRIED. Tom Cruise, 24, cocky, boyish 
screen actor (Risky Business, Top Gun, 
The Color of Money); and Mimi Rogers, 32, 
earnest TV performer (Paper Dolls) and 
movie actress (Gung Ho, Street Smart); he 
for the first time, she for the second; in 
New York State. 





MARRIED. David Crosby, 45, walrus- 
mustached member of the Crosby, Stills 
and Nash rock trio, and Jan Dance, 35; 
both for the first time; in Los Angeles. Re- 
affirming their wedding vows at the cere- 
mony were Bandmate Graham Nash, 45, 
and his wife of ten years, Susan. 


HOSPITALIZED. John Krol, 76, staunchly 
conservative Roman Catholic Archbish- 


The prettiest pinup in World War Il: the star in 1941 
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Hawks’ Only Angels Have Wings (1939). 

Offstage, Hayworth was—and was to 
remain—shy, unassuming and almost 
passive. But something magical happened 
when the cameras began to roll; her vitali- 
ty warmed the set. “I don’t really think 
she knew how intensely sexy she seemed 





to others,” said Hawks. Hayworth was 

sweet and lovable in Cover Girl (1944), but 

she was also the timeless temptress in 

Gilda (1946), doing a wild rendition of Put 

the Blame on Mame for Glenn Ford, as 
well as Fred Astaire’s exquisitely 

We gracious partner in You Were Never 
Lovelier (1942). 

= Hollywood has decreed that love 
goddesses never find lasting love, and 
Rita’s marriages unreeled like so 
many bad movies. After her 1943 di- 
vorce from Judson came Orson 
Welles, but “Orsie,” with whom she 
had a daughter Rebecca, was devoted 
mostly to Orsie. “I'm tired of being a 
25% wife,” she later said. In 1949, 
with the whole world looking on, she 
wed the playboy Aly Khan, with 
whom she had her second daughter 
Yasmin. The match lasted only two 
years, but she remembered him fond- 
ly: “The world was magical when you 
were with him.” There were two 
more marriages (to Crooner Dick 
Haymes and Producer James Hill), 
neither happy. “They fell in love with 
Gilda and woke up with me,” was her 
rueful commentary on her men. 

In the ‘50s her career began to 
fade. Though she had proved herself 
a capable actress, she was given few 
parts. She began to look tired, anda 
line from Fire Down Below (1957)— 
“Armies have marched over me”— 
seemed sadly appropriate. By the 
early '80s, Alzheimer’s disease was 
diagnosed, and Yasmin, who has been ac- 
tive in raising funds for Alzheimer’s re- 
search, was appointed her conservator. 
Hayworth was perhaps the best judge of 
her life. “I haven't had everything from 
life,” she once remarked. “I've had too 
much.” — By Gerald Clarke 





op of Philadelphia and Polish-American 
Cardinal who is one of the handful 
of Americans closest to Pope John Paul 
II; for treatment of diverticulosis; in 
Philadelphia. 


DIED. James Jesus Angleton, 69, relent- 
less, enigmatic director of counter- 
intelligence at the Central Intelligence 
Agency from 1954 to 1974; of lung cancer; 
in Washington. Angleton was an early 
member of the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, the World War II precursor 
to the CIA. His trust-nobody style 
while working in what he called espio- 
nage’s “wilderness of mirrors,” and his 
pursuit of Soviet agents in the U.S. and 
moles within the CIA, won him respect 
from insiders but little public notice. He 
has been credited with helping to expose 
Kim Philby, the British journalist who 
worked for the Soviet Union, and with 
acquiring the text of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
condemnation of Joseph Stalin in 1956. 
In 1974, following disclosures that Angle- 
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ton had directed clandestine mail-open- 
ing and surveillance schemes, then CIA 
Director William E. Colby demanded his 
resignation. 


DIED. Richard Elimann, 69, scholarly author 
of James Joyce, the definitive biography 
of the Irish novelist, and the first Ameri- 
can to become a professor of English lit- 
erature at Oxford University; of pneumo- 
nia brought on by a _ motor-neuron 
ailment commonly known as Lou Geh- 
rig’s disease; in Oxford, England. 


DIED. Chinn Ho, 83, pioneering Hawaiian fi- 
nancial tycoon; ofa heart attack; in Hono- 
lulu. Starting in high school as a pencil and 
thermometer salesman, Ho built a real es- 
tate empire that stretched from California 
to Hong Kong. Ho, the first man of Asian 
ancestry to be named president of the Ho- 
nolulu stock exchange, was also the puta- 
tive model for Hong Kong Kee, the wily 
businessman who outsmarts the white hi- 
erarchy in James Michener’s Hawaii. 
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ANY PLAN CAN PROTECT YOUR NEEDS. 
A GREAT PLAN WILL REFLECT YOUR DREAMS. 





**] like to think that a great financial plan can make the difference 

between living the American dream and just dreaming it. 

So, before | recommend any plans for investments or protection, 
1 always do one thing. I listen. 

I listen to what your needs are for today. And what your dreams 
are for tomorrow. Then, and only then, is a plan developed that makes your 
money work as hard for you as you do for it. 

A plan that can protect your family, provide for your retirement, 
even send your children to college.” 

This philosophy, from one of our West Coast agents, is shared by over 
10,000 Equitable agents across the country. 

If this personal approach to planning The EQUITABLE 
is what you're looking for, give us a call. Financial Companies 
And see what great plans we have for you. — We HAVE GREAT PLANS ForYOU 


©1987. The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the US NYVNO 
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Chrome front —-_ — Dir —f Chrome rear 
bumper, grille ae *f TO y bumper and 
and headlamp taillight trim 
trim _ 
Styled steel 
wheels 
Cloth bench Tinted glass; 
seats; deluxe chrome wind- 
door trim ' shield trim 
Limited Edition Soemmsllis “SS Full carpeting 
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Right now you can buy a Toyota the 1640-lb. standard payload+— 
Limited Edition 4x2 Standard Bed _ the highest in its class. Don't wait. 
with $575 worth of options free!* Deals this good are too good to last 
These trucks have the quality fea- Limited Edition Deluxe Models 
tures you count on from Toyota, like also available at terrific savings 
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Get More From Life... Buckle Up 
“Savings based on manufacturer's suggested retail price of individual options **Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual dealer price may vary 
Actual dealer's price may vary, but cost of vehicles to dealers has not Price excludes taxes, license, transportation, optional or regionally 
increased due to special option packages required equipment. 
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